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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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United Church Day — February 19, 1939 


As indicated in the Denominational 
Calendar for the church year 1938-1939, 
United Church Day will be observed this 
year on Sunday, February 19. This is the 
time when all local churches are asked to 
consider and emphasize the total work ‘of 
the Universalist Church. As it was stated 
in our 1938 United Church Day publicity: 


“To meet the religious needs of all persons, ~ 


many types of work are desirable, but no 
particular service outranks any other in 
importance. The unified church point of 
view regards each division of work as es- 
sential and seeks through co-operative 
planning and correlation of effort to make 
the church equally effective in all depart- 
ments of its service. The parent organiza- 
tion, the Universalist General Convention, 
seeks to maintain this ideal in our Church 
and encourages by support many types of 
service which are supervised and directed 
by our separate organizations.” 

United Church Day seeks to emphasize 
the essential oneness of our total work, and 
this year particularly carries added sig- 
nificance in that our major endeavors are 
being given to the realization in our or- 
ganizations, personnel and finances, of 
this ideal of a unified Church. This day 
gives us an opportunity to direct our 
thinking toward this end, leading up to the 


General Convention meeting in Washington 

next October, when we hope to present a 

unified program for the whole Church. 
The General Superintendent, Dr. Robert 


Cummins, in speaking of United Church 


Day, says, “I suggest as an ideal to which 
we might well direct our thinking, looking 
forward to Washington, some such slogan 
as ‘A United Church—Forward Together.’’’ 

For the guidance and assistance of our 
local churches in observing United Church 
Day and in asking for the United Service 
Offering for the support of the total work 
of the Universalist Church, the Universalist 
General Convention is providing the fol- 
lowing printed matter without charge to 
local churches: 

Church Calendars, first and fourth pages 
containing general material, the inside 
pages left blank for the printing of the 
local program. 

Two four-page leaflets, envelope size, 
with material of specific educational in- 
terest. 

Offering envelopes. 

Samples of this material will be in the 
hands of all active ministers sometime 
during the week of January 15, and orders 
will be filled as they are received at the 
office of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ferry Beach Notes 


Marion Fillmore of Arlington, Mass., 
and Peggy Anthony of Washington, D. C., 
were hostesses at a Ferry Beach party 
Dec. 30 at Miss Fillmore’s home. The 
guests included George Thurber, Jr., and 
Jack Porter of Salem, Mass., Peggy Bor- 
rup of West Hartford, Conn., Lucile Mer- 
rill of Nashua, N. H., Rev. and Mrs. 
Warren Lovejoy and Hazel Orcutt of West 
Somerville, Mass., Helen Merrill and Rob- 
ert Elsner of Weymouth, Mass., Mrs. 
Clarence Needham and R. F. Needham of 
Arlington. The principal entertainment 
was a game that might be called ““Remem- 
ber When” in which George Thurber with 
his customary humor kept everyone in a 
spasm of laughter by recalling incidents 
within and without the Belmont last 
summer. The Ferry Beach spirit was 
manifested by the singing of familiar 
songs, playing the exciting shoe game and 
closing with “Taps.” 

Peggy Anthony drove up from the Capi- 
tal with Mr. and Mrs. Allen Lester. Part 
of the time she was a house guest of Helen 
Merrill. Miss Anthony and Miss Fill- 
more were dinner guests of Dr. van Schaick 
at the famous Durgin-Park restaurant in 
the shadow of Faneuil Hall. The Lesters 
stayed at Scituate, Mass., going to Arling- 
ton on Dec. 29 for the I. W. A. A. meeting. 

It is with keen regret that we announce 
the resignation of George A. Upton as 
treasurer of the F. B. P. A. as of December 
31. Mr. Upton’s multifarious church re- 


sponsibilities and health made him feel 
compelled to relinquish this position. Since 
Jan. 1, 1937, when he succeeded Alvar 
Polk, Mr. Upton has contributed valuable 
service to the Association by his sound 
judgment and devoted attention to its 
affairs. No successor has been chosen. 

Through the courtesy of Mabel E. 
Beals of Marblehead, Mass., a pulpit desk 
suitable for the Quillen parlor has been 
acquired from the effects of the Marble- 
head church. The problem of storing it 
during the winter was solved through the 
helpfulness of Walter B. Scott, who trans- 
ported it to his factory in Marblehead. 

Thornton “T’’ Moore is en route from 
California to his home in Pittsfield, Me. 
Traveling via bus, he visited New Or- 
leans and St. Petersburg, being due at 
Washingtcn, D. C., Jan. 16. 

The Metropolitan Ferry Beach celebra- 
tion is scheduled for April 21 at the First 
Universalist church in Somerville, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren are 
spending the winter at St. Petersburg. 
Mr. Sodergren spoke about Ferry Beach 
to laymen of the United Liberal Church — 
at the instance of Dr. Gilmour. 

Shirley Fitts of Foxboro, Mass., is en- 
rolled at the State Teachers’ College in 
Framingham. 

Herbert D. Goff congratulated himself 
on having escaped the destructive fury of 
flood and hurricane in downtown Provi- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Our Message Sent Broadcast 


ASSING over the controversial references to 
P domestic policies in his message, and the even 
more controversial matters in the defense 
program, we call the attention of our readers to a 
clear, forceful exposition by the President of the 
United States of the relationship of religion to democ- 
racy, and of both religion and democracy to good 
faith and good will among the nations. 

Though probably every minister and layman of 
the Universalist Church already holds as true every- 
thing that the President said on these subjects, they 
can not be indifferent to the enunciation of our prin- 
ciples by such an eloquent voice and with such a 
world-wide audience. 

By his very nature man has dignity and impor- 
tance. Heisa child of God and a member of a family 
all of whom are worthy and precious in the sight of the 
Heavenly Father. To be sure, a few liberals these days 
are repudiating the idea of God and denouncing it as 
synonymous with autocracy, but they are usually vic- 
tims of their early religious training and not liberals in 
any true sense. The Fatherhood of God is no more 
tied up with autocracy than is the law of gravity. 
Because we can not walk jauntily up to the moon 
does not make us victims of a cosmic dictator. The 
President enunciated a fundamental religious truth 
when he said: 


Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, 
gives the individual a sense of his own dignity and 
teaches him to respect himself by respecting his neigh- 
bors. 

Democracy, the practice of self-government, is a 
covenant among free men to respect the rights and 
liberties of their fellows. 

International good faith, a sister of democracy, 
springs from the will of civilized nations of men to re- 
spect the rights and liberties of other nations of men. 

In a modern civilization, all three—religion, de- 
mocracy and international good faith—complement each 
other. 


Just as true is the insistence of the President 
that we must make democracy work quickly and 
efficiently in a world of dictators if it is to hold its 
own against them. And just as true is it that we face 
the loss of our religious liberty if we submit to loss of 
our political liberty. There is small comfort here for 
those who believe in the compartment theory of life 


and who insist that church people, as church members, 
must shut this wicked world out and think only of 
their Heavenly Home. 

We do not know at this writing what will be said 
by the highly intelligent Universalists who are de- 
bating the question, ‘‘What Can the Church Do to 
Save Democracy?” before the members of the Boston 
Universalist Club, but we shall report the meeting 
next week. 

By being its highest and truest self the Church 
has produced democracy, and by being its highest 
and truest self it can save democracy. 

It is its highest and truest self when it plants 
deep in men the burning conviction that this scheme 
of things is not “sorry” but glorious, that upon the 
shoulders of His children God has put responsibility 
for making a good world, that a good world is one where 
everybody has an equal chance to live, grow and rise, 
where the ideals of peace, justice and good will are 
cherished, where all the things included in the word 
brotherhood are honored and sought for, where people 
have faith in themselves, their fellows and their uni- 
verse, and where love more and more is made domi- 
nant in individual lives and among the nations of men. 
To create such a world is something of a task. We do 
not say that only in a democracy can such ideals be 
served. We admit the theoretical possibility of hav- 
ing a benevolent dictator, but in the long run, if benev- 
olent enough he would be self-extinguishing, for he 
would see that only by doing things themselves can 
men grow. 

As churchmen our task is complicated by the all 
too obvious phenomenon that many of us who shout 
the loudest for democracy, human brotherhood and 
international good will, have a lot of small or great 
hatreds, suspicions and prejudices fastened like leeches 
to that deepest self that is the only true self. We 
have to moralize the Christian order before we can 
Christianize the social order. We have to make our- 
selves democrats before we can do much to save de- 
mocracy. If it were not for the aid and comfort that 
it gives to the selfish isolationists in church and state, 
we should quote as the final word, for it is a final word, 
that great utterance of Professor Peabody: 

“First of all to make the world good, we must be 
good ourselves. First character—then charity; first 
life—then love.” 
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THAT LITTLE BOY FROM VIENNA 


N 1894, a little Jewish boy from Vienna landed in 
New York with his parents. They were poor 
people and the father started business in a small 

way as a merchant. The boy sold newspapers and 
went to school, eventually working his way through 
the College of the City of New York, a free school 
often ridiculed because so many poor Jews go there. 

This boy was named Felix Frankfurter, and now 
he has been appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

In a time when political passions are running 
high and when each side is working hard to “get 
something’ on the other side, there is a surprising 
recognition on all sides of the fitness of this man fora 
position on the high bench. Back of him is a long line 
of Jewish rabbis, scholarly men as a rule, and this 
Austrian Jew in his career thus far has shown that 
he is a man of unusual intellectual power, public 
spirit and integrity. The lawyers of the country as a 
whole approve the appointment. Secretary Stimson, 
a distinguished Republican, brought him first into 
public service. Harvard recognized his caliber as 
early as 1914, calling him back at that time as a 
teacher of law. 

He was one of the most intimate and trusted 
friends of the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and is likely to make a Justice in the Holmes, Cardozo 
and Brandeis tradition. ‘‘Democracy,’” he once 
wrote, “‘is the only way, rough as it may be, to a 
civilization that adequately respects and thereby 
helps to unfold the richness of human diversity.” 

What intrigues us in the appointment more than 
anything else is the human drama that it unfolds and 
the tribute that it unconsciously pays to the American 
system of thought and government. The poor little 
Austrian immigrant, taking advantage of what this 
country offered, grew in wisdom and power until he 
was fitted to walk into our marble Temple of Justice 
and to sit with our greatest lawgivers as an equal. 
We cannot say that this is the only country where 
such a thing is possible, for we seem to remember a 
story about a poor Jew in England who became Prime 
Minister, and another who rose to be Lord Chancellor. 
But in no other country do we find so many stories 
of this kind. In no other country is it considered 
so natural a phenomenon. 

While other nations are closing doors of oppor- 
tunity to Jews, our country holds firmly to its high 
tradition that all are equal before the law and in the 
government. 

Can one doubt that in the long march of the 
centuries any country that strips itself of virile human 
resources will be impoverished, and that any country 
that develops and uses them will be enriched? 

* * 


THE GROWING SENSE OF WONDER 

ICKHAM STEED, the distinguished British 
editor, in a book on “The Press,” made two 
comments about matters in our special field 

that deserve consideration. One was that in this 
modern world of ours there is a growing sense of won- 
der and awe, and the other was that the groping of the 
world for religion is difficult to canalize because the 


Churches have lost spiritual power. Dr. F. Townley 
Lord, commenting on Steed’s book, asks whether 
comment upon our work from such high authority will 
put us into a panic or send us to our knees. 

What interests us especially is what Mr. Steed 
says about the general attitude of the race. Is it 
true that there is a growing sense of wonder and awe? 
If it is true, the times never were more propitious for 
church work and especially for the work of liberal 
churches. There is no question but that the old creeds 
have lost their hold. Nor is there much doubt about 
a change in the attitude of people generally toward 
the work of the Church. Because a Church Council 
declares a thing to be true does not make it true for the 
majority, nor because somebody says that we ought to 
support the churches do we feel any great sense of 
obligation in the matter. The churches that are in- 
sisting upon acceptance of old dogmas or recognition 
of rites or ceremonies have lost spiritual power. And 
the churches that are so liberal that they do not be- 
lieve much of anything have lost spiritual power. 
And the churches that are just social clubs or reform 
associations have lost spiritual power. 

But the churches that are meeting this new sense 
of wonder and awe with intelligence and faith and in- 
terpreting it in terms of a wonderful universe, a won- 
derful race and a wonderful privilege to be alive and 
sharing in the work, are not losing spiritual power. 
They are growing in power. 

This awe and wonder of people comes from the 
fact that they see, dimly or clearly, that the sum 
total of things is vastly greater than anything that we 
possess individually, that with all the things that we 
can control, there are many things that we can not 
control, that the right attitude toward one kind of 
thing is trust and that the right attitude toward the 
other is effort. 

These people with a growing sense of wonder and 
awe come into our churches. Do they find there only 
the people and the interpretations and the ugliness 
that drive them away, or do they find great interpre- 
ters to instruct and architectural beauty to feed them, 
and rites that uplift? 

If there is a growing sense of wonder and awe 
in the world, then look out. 

It can issue in a sense of helplessness or it can 
issue in a mighty and redeeming faith. 

The issue for some soul may turn on what we do 
or leave undone in the corner where we work. 

* aK 


WHEN PERKINS AND BROOKS SAID GOODBY 


HESE have been days of deep emotion for two of 
our Universalist parishes—the Universalist Na- 
tional Church in Washington and the old First 

Parish of Malden. Doctor Perkins and Doctor Brooks 
both ended successful pastorates on January 8, and 
both will begin new work January 15. Doctor Brooks — 
succeeds Doctor Perkins in Washington and Doctor 
Perkins takes over the work of the historic old church 
in Malden as stated supply. In each place there has 
been a moving exhibition of mingled sorrow and joy— 
sorrow at the breaking of ties that had grown strong 
and beautiful, and joy in the feeling that a wise and 
good God rules and overrules, and that it all may 
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work out for the best. In both Washington and Mal- 
den there have been farewell receptions, where not 
only the church people but strong figures in the com- 
munity have come to say goodby to the pastor and 
his wife. In both cities, the clergy have had a part in 
it all that attested the comradeship of the pastors and 
the unity of the churches. In both places people have 
raised purses of money in an effort full of pathos to do 
the little that they could do in situations beyond their 
control. 

But the inspiring thing about it all is the feeling, 
equally strong in Washington and Malden, that the 
work must go on, that the parishioners must serve with 
all the greater loyalty, that the gap must be filled and 
the kingdom advanced. 

Under the leadership of Doctor Perkins, the 
Universalist National Memorial Church has been 
built, and through the character of the worship of that 
church Universalists all over the country have been 
made to see that the National Church is their second 
church home, and some of them have sent money for 
it and remembered it generously in their wills. For 
many a person, done with old creeds, ignorant of what 
to do or where to turn, the National Church has be- 
come the House of the Interpreter. In the great 
Capital City Doctor Perkins has given the church a 
position which has won the high respect of the com- 
munity at large and of many of its best citizens. 

Under the leadership of Doctor Brooks, the Mal- 
den church has rallied from blows and taken on new, 
vigorous life in every organization and department. 
The pews have been filled, the finances strengthened, 
the membership increased amazingly, and the church 
and community served in the high tradition of a great 
parish. 

Both men go when they are strongest. Both men 
can look forward to continuing service. 

Sometimes we wonder if people as a whole can 
possibly realize the strain on brain and heart of 
ministers and ministers’ wives in the breaking up of 
one home and the establishing of another, in saying 
goodby to comrades in service, and in dropping all 
the known and secure for the unknown and the uncer- 
tain. There are plenty of churches where people are 
glad to see the minister go, and many ministers who 
are glad to shake the dust of a parish off their feet, 
but where ties are strong, as in the pastorates just 
closed in Washington and Malden, there are pain and 
sacrifice involved that only those closest to the situa- 
tion know anything about. 

So let us give thought to the successors of these 
men of power, sympthize with them in the struggles 
inevitable in every new field, judge gently, and express 
something of that confidence and cheer in which suc- 


cess becomes sure. 
* * 


A UNITED CHURCH—FOR WHAT? 


EBRUARY 19 next is the date that was long ago 
set and announced as United Church Day in 
Universalist circles. The approach of the day 

reminds us by contrast of the complaint of a certain 
‘old preacher that there were so many special days in 
the church year that he had little time left to preach 

the Gospel. United Church Day is one day of special 


observance when it is precisely the essence of the 
Gospel that should be preached, not only from the 
pulpit but also in the classroom, in the forum dis- 
cussion, in the home, and throughout the community. 

United Church Day is designed not to arouse a 
smug sense of denominational unity. It is to impress 
upon our minds what it is we are united for, and to 
engrave on our hearts devotion to the great causes of 
religion. 

The mission of every church is local and im- 
mediate. Failure to fulfill this mission is betrayal 
(conscious or unconscious) of the Christian gospel. 
Every Christian church is committed to the upbuild- 
ing of the good life in its immediate neighborhood and 
in the present generation. There is no escaping this 
great mission. We are concerned as local churches 
with the education and welfare of children in our 
community. We must be concerned with every in- 
fluence that bears on young life in our community. 
We are committed by our Christian position to see 
that those influences are clean and wholesome and 
just. This forces every local church and churchman 
to face the entrenched evils and controversial issues 
in his community. All this carries us out into the 
broad field of social justice, for the fate of the working 
man, the white-collar clerk, or the executive, influences 
the fate of their children. In these difficult matters 
there is, of course, such a thing as tact. There are 
also such things as courage and honesty and loyalty 
to Christianity that put the value of human person- 
ily where Jesus put it, first! Here, then, is an im- 
portant aspect of the function of United Church Day. 
The day and its observance call us intelligently to unite 
our organization and efforts to bring the whole impact 
of our whole Church to bear on the ever-present prob- 
lem of better community life. 

Yes, the task of every church is immediate and 
local, but it is also world-wide and timeless. It is the 
mission of church people to do what they can and 
should do for hard-pressed worthy causes and suffering 
people everywhere. To fulfill this mission members 
of the Universalist fellowship long ago brought into 
being various home and foreign mission projects and 
social service centers. From children’s camps to 
Friendly Houses in the Southern mountains, from 
Manhattan’s crowded thoroughfares to the far Korean 
countryside, these projects have spread. These have 
been and are the responsibility of local, regional, and 
national Universalist organizations. Renewed devo- 
tion to these good works and expression of that devo- 
tion in concrete material support is also a vital part of 
the United Church Day observance. 

The whole church serving the whole community 
and all of our churches supporting all of our common 
projects is the object of United Church Day. For 
these things we are united. 

fe eE, Li: 


* * 


The International Missionary Conference at 
Madras, India, which met December 12, ended Decem- 
ber 30, and the delegates are headed home. We are 
waiting for the news behind the news. Did these 
folks face reality or did they putter about with old 
ecclesiastical differences? 
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The Basis for Christian Unity 


John Murray Atwood 


HE Oxford Conference of last year has been lauded 
as a movement for Christian unity. Unques- 
tionably, as to the distinguished representatives 

of widely differing communions there present, as to 
addresses given and spirit manifested, it was a signif- 
icant, not to say epochal, gathering. The reports 
and addresses constitute in themselves a noteworthy 
literature. Most encouraging of all as a sign of vi- 
tality, the glaring contrast between the ideal and the 
actual Church, between the great work to which it 
is committed and its lame performance, was frankly 
stated and squarely faced. 

But aside from the arousal of fresh interest in the 
subject, what did this conference accomplish for a 
united Christian Church? We have read the articles 
of the editor of The Christian Century in his paper and 
in the religious quarterly, Christendom, but have failed 
to discover that any real forward step in the direction 
of Christian unity was actually taken. The reason is 
not far to seek. All the delegates apparently con- 
ceived of the Christian Church as the community of 
those who hold certain doctrines. “The norm of 
the Christian Community is,’ says Dr. Morrison in 
one of his articles, “‘the whole body of those who pro- 
fess the Christian faith,” that is, of course, certain 
theological tenets. But insistence on doctrinal belief 
has been and always will be divisive. Some real 
Christians will be excluded. ‘‘Doctrine separates, 
service unites.”’ Alexander Campbell, the founder 
of the denomination to which Dr. Morrison belongs, 
saw this clearly. Therefore he refused to make any 
creedal profession the basis for religious fellowship. 
Logically, to be sure, by saying he took the Bible as 
his creed he opened the door to contention for manifold 
and diverse beliefs. But in his day every denomina- 
tion accepted the authority of the Scriptures. So 
that this position then could not in itself cause any 
schism, and schism was what he deplored. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, speaking in New York 
City last summer (July 24) on the subject of Christian 
unity, said, according to the Times, “‘We all hold the 
same beliefs.” Hardly. No one can draw up a doc- 
trinal statement, however simple, that will satisfy all 
Christians. The World Council of Faith, meeting as a 
sequel to the Oxford Conference at Utrecht, unani- 
mously declares it is ‘‘a fellowship of churches that 
accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and God.” That is 
simple enough. It is admitted though that this would 
not be acceptable to many individuals in the Congre- 
gational and other orthodox communions. It is urged, 
however, that this is acceptable to the Congregation- 
alists as a denomination. What, one is moved to ask, 
is the value of a condition for denominational fellow- 
ship that excludes notable and noble members? 
Plainly it is not the real basis for their community. 
It is said that there should not be any criticism of the 
Council, but gratitude that the theological basis thus 
laid down is so simple and brief. The shorter the 
creed, the larger the number that can be gathered 
upon it as a platform. This would be a sound argu- 
n.ent, if the way to Christian unity is along the line of 


agreement on doctrine. Then for every effort to find a 
statement of belief to which all will assent we should 
give our most heartfelt thanks. But it is a fruitless 
quest. Theology is a matter of interpretation. And 
when it comes to interpretation even of common 
facts, the very best people will differ among them- 
selves. The only thing we can unhesitatingly de- 
mand of all is the good motive, that they shall lead 
purposive lives, and then test the sincerity not by their 
creeds but by their conduct. For conduct is three- 
fourths of life. 

In saying this we are not in any way minimizing 
the importance of theology. A prominent member of 
a so-called creedless church returned from the Oxford 
Conference expressing the conviction that what he 
and his fellows needed was a theology. Yes, we all 
should have more adequate apprehension of the pro- 
founder significance of our common experiences. It 
helps so. much in adjusting ourselves to the universe 
and in learning to live serenely and triumphantly. 
When we “name the name Eternity,’’ when we feel we 
have found in the universe the ever-present, living God 
and know the power of His Spirit in our lives, when we 
think of the laws of the universe as His ways and, like 
Jesus, conceive of those duties to our fellows which in- 
dividually and collectively must be fulfilled if ever 
we are to have the good society and live rightly with 
one another, as doing His will—what a difference it 
makes in our attitude and whole outlook on life! We 
must not give up the quest for right interpretations 
of life and of the universe because Christians do not 
agree here. At the same time, no matter how sure 
we are that we have the true theology, we should not 
insist that all others shall assent to it. For this, im- 
portant as it is, is not primary; it is not the one con- 
dition for fellowship. To repeat piously Sunday after 
Sunday, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” and 
then say that anyone to belong to the true Church must 
accept this (qua our) doctrine, no matter how simple, 
is not only to make a Universal Church forever im- 
possible, it is to raise the question as to the sincerity 
of the profession. Evidently such do not desire a 
truly Catholic Church. 

The most serious objection to this emphasis on 
theology is that it runs counter to the spirit and atti- 
tude of the founder of Christianity. What is Chris- 
tianity anyway? The whole problem of Christian 
unity is bound up with the answer to that question. 
Most confound it with the traditional teaching of the 
Church in its history. But anyone has been a student 
of historical Christianity to little purpose who has not 
discovered that the Church has blundered sadly in its 
professed loyalty to Christ. The unlovely picture of 
Arius and Athanasius with their respective adherents 
acrimoniously opposing, denouncing and persecuting 
one another is always illuminating. Each party, 
despite its obstinate championship of what it held was 
truth, plainly had lost sight of and lacked the very es- 
sence of the gospel of Christ. 

The first and most egregious blunder of the 
Church was when, following Paul and the author of 
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the Fourth Gospel, it put as the first requirement, not 
to do the will and have the Christian spirit and motive, 
but doctrinal belief about Christ. The Protestant 
Church especially has followed Paul, and in its insist- 
ence on this or that doctrine has been the promoter of 
schism ever since. The Protestant Reformation is 
supposed to have vindicated the principle of the right 
of private judgment. Luther, however, never recog- 
nized this and was himself a dogmatist. And more 
have followed him here than have upheld the so- 
called Protestant principle. 

The second capital mistake of historical Chris- 
tianity was demanding, as the Church grew larger 
and larger, not the following of the Christian way of 
life as the first requisite, but conformity to the or- 
ganization and the rites of the Church. This has been 
the position of the Roman Church, and is again a de- 
parture from the plain gospel of Christ. Like the 
Jewish Church, despite the teaching of the great 
prophets, it put first not the spirit and the life but the 
institution and its forms. 

We are concerned here, it should be noted, not 
with whether this or that doctrine is true, or whether 
these or those rites are important, but simply with 
what in the Christianity of Jesus, as a condition for 
real unity, is primary. For if we ask, What before 
everything else did Jesus care for?—Was it the people’s 
attitude toward him, their belief about him, their 
acceptance of any doctrine, however true?—there can 
be no question as to the answer. If we are to trust 
the synoptic record (the first three gospels), which, 
with all its fragmentariness, its contradictions and in- 
accuracies, yet makes some things very plain, he de- 
sired one thing above all others—that they should 
follow him and seek to do the Father’s will. That was 
all that was essential to entrance into the kingdom. 
And he left no doubt as to what he meant by doing 
the will. As summed up in the famous parable in the 
twenty-fifth of Matthew, man’s humanity to man, 
even the humblest, is the evidence of faithful disciple- 
ship. But historical Christianity has made it more 
difficult to belong to the Church than to enter the 
kingdom. 

If any hold, as is their privilege, that Jesus was 
mistaken in putting the main stress on doing and 
living, and prefer Paul’s attitude with his emphasis 
on theology, as practically most Protestants do, this 
argument will have no force. But if we do follow 
Jesus here, then logically it determines for us what 
constitutes the Christian Church, the body of Christ. 
Spiritually it is the union of all those who have his 
attitude and do his will; practically and organically it 
will be composed of those who covenant together by 
declaring their purpose to follow him and live the 
Christian life. The implicit faith here, for all worthy 
conduct has religious implication, is that what this 
human society needs first of all, as in the present world 
crisis, is not right doctrine, but the Christian motive 
and way of living. 

At the Oxford Conference, there was a united 
communion service with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as ministrant. Anglican and Nonconformist, members 
of the Eastern Orthodox and of the varied and num- 
erous branches of Western Protestantism, liberal, 
modernist and fundamentalist, all knelt side by side to 


, 


receive the broken bread and the cup from the hands 
of the English prelate. There, it was said, was the 
unity of the spirit. All differences of every kind were 
submerged, all there were equal. But the truer unity, 
the real Christian community, we submit, is where 
people, though they may declare this doctrine or that 
rite is essential, still get together in the spirit of Christ 
for practical and needed service to their fellowmen. 
This is the true table of the Lord whereat all may be 
partakers. Indeed, what is this Church Militant for? 
Is it just to gather the saints together to confess a 
common faith, and sing ‘‘We are not divided, all one 
body we’’? Rather it prays and seeks for unity that 
all may be joined together in service of the truth and 
in warfare on the common enemies of the good life. 
Otherwise, what does it boot? Our glorified unity is 
a mere sentimentality. 

Dr. Morrison in one of his articles in Christendom 
declares that congregationalism has been divisive. 
According to his thought, by its very liberalism, main- 
taining the independence of the local congregation, it 
has tended to be prejudicial to Christian unity. It 
does not create a cohesive body or real community, 
he argues, but is atomistic, a collection of individual 
churches, each bent on asserting its prerogative to 
differ from the rest. The editor, it seems to us, lacks 
here his usual perspicacity. For the fact is exactly 
the opposite. It is congregationalism which, by its 
perception that liberty is essential to any true religion 
or morality and must be conserved, has discovered the 
only true basis for a united church or community. 
Some forty years ago when, a young minister, I was 
wrestling with the question, What is the true basis 
for Christian fellowship? I chanced to see a statement 
by the late Dr. Amory H. Bradford, regarding the or- 
ganization of the First Congregational Church of 
Montclair, N. J., of which he was then pastor. In 
reply to a letter, he wrote that while his church had a 
confession of faith, assent to this was not the condition 
of membership. The only thing required for fellow- 
ship was the agreement or covenant to endeavor to 
follow Christ, live the Christian life. This principle 
of unity for the local church is, we believe, the true 
basis for the Church Universal. It does no violence to 
the individuality, respects and provides for the “‘sacred 
right to differ,’ but asserts that the indispensable 
condition for fellowship is the purpose to follow the 
Christian way of living. This and not any agreement 
on some doctrine is the vital bond of unity and com- 
munity of a church people wherein they. are members 
one of another. 

When the Congregational and the Universalist 
Churches under the lead of their respective commis- 
sions on Inter-Church Relations and on Unity and 
Comity had a rapprochement in 1927, they laid down 
exactly this principle. As the joint statement issued 
by the commissions expressed it: ‘“‘We believe that the 
basis of vital Christian unity is a common acceptance 
of Christianity as primarily a way of life. . . . Assent 
to an official creed is not essential.’ They added that 
in a true church doctrinal disagreements should not 
divide members but quite otherwise: “‘Within the 
circle of fellowship created by loyalty to the common 
Master, there may exist differences of theological 
opinion. With that primary loyalty affirmed, such 
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differences need not separate; rather, indeed, if the 
mind of the Master controls, they may enrich the con- 
tent’ of faith and experience; if it does not control, 
theological agreements will not advance the Christian 
cause.” (Italics ours.) The practical logic, according 
to the Hegelian formula, by which the problem of 
Christian unity was solved was: Here is a body of 
professed disciples of Christ enlisted for service. They 
discover, however, that they differ frankly and de- 
cidedly in their theological beliefs, apparently an anti- 
thetical and disruptive tendency. But they succeed 
in finding the true and deeper basis for the community, 
and so effect the desired synthesis. How—by trying 
to pitch upon some one doctrine on which they may 
all agree? No, but by discovering that when they are 
really united by the common purpose to do the will 
of God as revealed in Christ, they can allow to each 
one the liberty to hold whatever beliefs he feels he 
must. No one is asked to surrender a single doctrine 
in which he believes. 

Now this principle of unity and fellowship was 
affirmed with practical unanimity by two denomina- 
tions. In one sense it was a great forward step. But 
it did not bring Congregationalists and Universalists 
together. It did not lead to the recognition of the 
principle in the practice of individual churches gen- 
erally. I dare say there are many in either communion 
who know nothing about it. Thus it is very evident 
that, while distinguished churchmen in great world 
conferences and notable denominational conventions, 
under the seeming guidance of the Spirit, may adopt 
some great principle like that advocated here, it would 
be a manifest delusion to think that Christian unity 
had been decisively advanced. It would be no evi- 
dence that churches and church people had come to 


this position. Such outward conformity to the de- 
cision of a council or of a conference could be secured 
only by some authoritative body like the Roman 
Church, and then it would be purely external, not real. 

The problem of Christian unity, in other words, 
must be worked out not at great world or national 
gatherings, but in the small hamlets, towns and urban 
communities. We hear latterly a great deal about 
ecumenicity. Is there not an exaggeration of its 
importance? In these recent years there are in both 
the country and city hundreds of churches that have 
been closed. There are as many more living at a poor 
dying rate, whose approaching demise is evident. 
The sectarian spirit of members and denominational 
officials and boards stubbornly endeavors to keep 
their particular churches alive. But it is like Mrs. 
Partington trying to sweep back the tides with her 
broom. ‘The denominational church that insists on 
doctrinal conformity is in these communities doomed. 
The only kind of church that can hope to live is one 
that brings together all the Christian people. And it 
must be on the principle here set forth. On no other 
will they unite. It is not so impracticable. When one 
utters aloud these sentiments he is surprised to find 
how many church people of very differing faiths re- 
spond to them. Speak your latent conviction, said 
Emerson, and it is the universal sense. Laymen as 
well as ministers see crying need for such practical yet 
religious unity. As yet denominational pride de- 
manding adhesion to doctrinal standards prevents its 


realization. Another world conference may lay down 
this principle. That would be a help, pointing the 
way to all. But the practical problem is local, in this 


and that community, and until it is solved there, it is 
not solved. 


A Fatal Fallacy 


Civilization Is Dying of Abstraction 
W. W. Willard 


I 


HEN Sir David Brewster invented the kaleido- 
scope in 1817 he not only gave us a charming 
scientific toy and the industrial pattern- 

maker a rich source of designs, but he also devised a 
highly suggestive mechanical parable. 

A few bits of colored glass placed between two 
disks of glass within the end of a hollow cylinder, two 
pieces of a glass mirror with edges touching each other 
at an appropriate angle with reference to these bits of 
glass, then a rotary turn of the cylinder containing 
all and—presto change, the bits of glass fall into pat- 
terns of bewildering beauty, fragments become a de- 
sign, multiplicity is resolved into unity. Here in 
simile is reflected the basic problem of philosophy and 
of life, that of parts and whole and their relation to 
each other. 

Abstraction is the practice of separating parts 
from wholes. It is a natural habit of the human mind 
in its reaction to sense stimuli and is responsible for 
the triumphs of modern science. Bit by bit facts are 
accumulated and then fitted into larger and larger pat- 
terns. To discount the method of abstraction would 
be to strike at the foundation of material progress. 


Also it would discredit the noble structures of philos- 
ophy that have been reared through the years. For 
philosophy deals with concepts which are as truly 
abstractions as are the rocks hewn out of the quarry 
for building purposes. 

It is only when abstractions assume the role of 
absolutes that they become destructive rather than 
constructive and threaten the integrity of thought and 
the foundations of individual and social order. 


II 


To generalize on the data of sensation as to the 
meaning of the cosmos is a procedure worthy of an in- 
fantile mind. And yet some people seem to think that 
when science has told us about whirling electrons, 
waves of radiation and all the astounding discoveries. 
of the atomic and sub-atomic world she has given us a 
true picture of the universe. As well might the lover 
of art be satisfied with empty picture-frames on the 
walls of his home. If he were to call in his friends 
and say to them ‘‘Here and here and here are my treas- 
ures,” pointing to his frames of varied material and 
craftsmanship hanging on the wall, we should at once, 
to say the least, inquire into his sanity. Or if we 
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should find a gardener carefully constructing his flower- 
beds after the most approved fashion, not omitting 
the kind of glass that will transmit the violet rays, 
but having no thought for seed or seedlings, we should 
consider him hopelessly abstracted—or “‘batty.’’ 

If, as Eddington says, science stands for the 
‘metrical’ as over against the non-metrical we may 
with confidence look to it for frames but not for pic- 
tures. Careful measurements and clever adjustment 
of parts will give us the frame—but the picture? Only 
creative imagination and a sense of non-material 
values can give us that. 

Waldemer Kaemffert, science editor of The New 
York Times, once said, writing for the Forum maga- 
zine: ‘“‘What we have achieved is merely a kind of 
framework. It cries out to be filled. But physics 
wrings its hands hopelessly.’”” And he proceeds to 
say that within this framework must be a place for 
“the billowing of the waves,” for “‘the greenness of 
the trees,’ for ‘“‘the stirrings of our own conscious- 
ness,” for ‘‘the fierce belief of martyrs willing to die 
at the stake’ and for “moments in Bach and Bee- 
thoven.”’ 

In other words, science has its function and also 
its inexorable limitations. Its function is to measure, 
to weigh, to describe and to correlate, and having 
done so it comes, as science, to a jumping-off place. 
The non-metrical, the imponderable, and the inde- 
scribable are to it as though they were not. It has 
made a marvelous frame but there is something within 
the frame that matters though it is immaterial—some- 
thing that cannot be measured, weighed or described. 
Unless religion and art and poetry and music are to be 
left out as mere phantasmagoria in the cosmic process, 
the picture for which science is constructing the frame 
must include every deep and creative experience of 
the human spirit. “The world,” says General Smuts, 
formerly president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, “‘consists not only of elec- 
trons and radiations, but also of souls and aspirations. 
Beauty and holiness are as much aspects of nature as 
energy and entropy.” 

The following couplet from Robert Browning is 
apropos, whenever we think of the astounding reve- 
lations of modern science apart from those imponder- 
able values which give significance to life and zest for 
living: 

Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same— 
Framework which waits for a picture to frame. 


The habit of mistaking abstractions for the ab- 
solute is a fallacy that has always dogged the steps of 
human thought. The charm of the kaleidoscope is 
that each separate fragment of glass takes its place 
with quick precision in the perfect pattern. 


Ill 

There is a point where fallacy in thought becomes 
tragic folly in practice. Such a point we have reached 
today in the unparalleled social crisis confronting the 
world. It is no longer the intellectual fallacy of ab- 
‘straction, but the practical fallacy of abstraction 
wherein we see angrily competing groups on the 
checkerboard of civilization threatening to wreck the 
‘social order. Thoughts have an inexorable way of be- 
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coming things. Ideas implement themselves in action. 
A syllogism easily slips into a cataclysm. The fallacy 
of abstraction has become a lighted fuse which unless 
quenched must mean universal social havoc. 

The question of the hour is: How may parts in 
the kaleidoscopic whirl of modern life be saved from 
mutual destruction and find their places in a compre- 
hensive pattern that shall worthily represent the es- 
sential soundness and sanity of human nature, how 
can multiplicity be resolved into a workable unity? 

Science is no solution. Writing in The Christian 
Century John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church, New York City, said: “At this very 
moment, when applied science is at the apogee of its 
prestige and pride, something is going terribly wrong. 
.... Yesterday we felt sure that science was go- 
ing to save the world, today we are beginning to fear 
that it may destroy it. . . . Science is wonderful but 
also terrible—and terrible for the reason that 7zt has 
no values.’ (Italics the writer’s.) 

Abstraction is killing civilization. It is raising 
relative goods to the position of absolutes and saying 
to them, ‘“These be thy God, O Israel.’”’ And this 
process of abstraction is becoming more self-conscious 
and deliberate every day. 

The necessary and insistent corollary of this fact 
is the dire necessity of a return to that from which 
these relative values have been abstracted, trans- 
forming them into destructive evils. Of the nature of 
this Totality which can redeem all relative goods to 
their rightful use, there can be no doubt. 

The only bridge between the fatal fallacy of ab- 
straction now dominant in the world and the principle 
of integration is a spiritual philosophy of life ex- 
pressed in terms of the whole and carried into every 
avenue through which the collective life of humanity 
functions. The day of selfish departmentalism, even 
on the material plane, is forever passed. The supreme 
question which mankind in its chancelleries, its par- 
liaments, its councils and its individual units has to 
answer is, “Shall we unite or shall we persist in our 
insane policies of separation?” If the former, we 
face the dawn of an integrated world with infinite 
possibilities of human betterment; if the latter, we 
defy an inexorable law of the moral universe and must 
be thrown as chaff to the winds. 

The modern Armaggedon is between the divisive 
and the unitive forces in civilization—between those 
who adhere to an atomistic view of life and those who 
stand for an organic world-view. The conflict is irre- 
pressible, and our only confidence in final victory is 
that “the stars in their courses” contend for unity—in 
other words, that in fighting for a righteous world 
order we are co-operating with a principle of inte- 
gration that is everywhere working itself out on both 
material and spiritual planes. 

The national entities in the kaleidoscope of our 
world life must, with the turning of time, drop into 
their places as parts of a universal world-pattern, or 
we are lost. The inevitable alternative facing us is— 
a world-pattern or pandemonium. 

The immediate social task is the creation of a 
body of world opinion so weighty that it will turn the 
tide in the interest of peace and away from war, 
toward world federation and away from nationalistic 
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separatism, away from the fallacy and tragic folly 
of abstraction to the creative principle of integra- 
tion. 

The acid test for every thinking man and woman 


today is world-mindedness based on a spiritual philos- 
ophy of life which carries with it a passionate enthu- 
siasm for humanity, irrespective of race, creed, cul- 
ture or tradition. 


A Minister’s Outing — II 


J. J. Cogan 


HE Englishman is a man with a code, the code of 
Ap ‘‘blinkin’ haristocracy”’ in its feudalic dress. 
We may call it Whig aristocracy. ‘The Whig 
aristocracy had all the accompaniment of wealth and 
power. England was studded with their country 
seats, their splendid mansions, their wide lawns and 
parks and fields; London was adorned with their stately 
town houses. They turned England into a garden and 
a granary; great leaders of society, they turned its 
Capital into a city club; great statesmen and poli- 
ticians, they turned its Parliament into an arbiter of 
world destinies. Merely to be among that chosen 
company would seem to be enough to ensure remem- 
brance.”’ The nobility has passed this spirit down to 
society. Society to the army and navy, to business. 
The workers have a veneer of it. It is the code of 
the Roman Republic. England is not egalitarian. 
The Little England and Empire parties make this 
evident. She is not democratic in our sense. Our 
Revolution, the Irish question, the Boer War and 
Chamberlain in Munich are witness. 

Yet England wants to be free. Read Somerset 
Maugham’s Autobiography. He wants adaptability 
through reason. He is undeluded about motives of 
thought and action, is keenly aware of his relation to 
the world. Two attitudes he rejects: first, “Your 
reach should exceed your grasp,” the old and new 
supernaturalisms; second, “Gather ye roses while ye 
may,” the Blut und Boden of the bohemian. He is 
concerned with actuality. Get interested in the 
present goings-on of the world. Let your faith be 
strong enough to contemplate unshaken by every 
failure. Keep investigating, heedless of inattention 
or insult. Dogged persistence, stainless diplomacy! 
Join up with all men of good will who are trying to 
make something choice out of the resources of the 
earth. Shun the shallow, rootless, youngish intelli- 
gentsia who are full of impotent derision, even hate, 
who grow up on the sidewalk, in steam-heat and 
cocktail nothingnesses. Reconstruct your basic as- 
sumptions in accord with present, positive scientific 
information. Everything is for provisional accept- 
ance, investigation, operational judgment. You can- 
not receive a thing when it is rapped out at you 
like a military decree. And this means popular 
Christianity, democracy, socialism, etc. Stand off 
there, you capitalism that is rotting down into com- 
munism if fascism cannot delay the fall of the oli- 
garchy that is shielding you! I want to examine you 
critically by the standards of research. The amiable, 
sugary, smothery manner of the madam-president 
mird is not for me! 

J. J. C. devoured London newspapers and re- 
ligious periodicals in such time as he had. They are 
notable for sobriety, caution, slow movement. Dis- 
passionate, disliking the fanciful in preference for 


_ London. 


solid argument, and distrustful of impressions. In a 
word, they are English. I listened to soap-box talkers 
on Hampstead Heath, in the Whitechapel district 


and just outside the Tower of London. I asked my 
guide in Windsor Castle many questions. All are 
much more conservative than are we. Balance of 


judgment, unhurried patience, self-restraint, refusal 
to permit their minds to be confused by isms, biased 
by irrelevant considerations. You cannot hurry John 
Bull. I asked for a recent monthly in the British 
Museum, a library of five million books, the largest 
library in the world. I was informed I could get no 
periodical more recent than six months back. Your 
matter-of-fact John Bull likes to enjoy his roast beef 
and plum duff leisurely. He keeps his eye on the ball. 
He understood Jack Dempsey when Dempsey said, 
“T forgot to duck.”” He watches his fellowmen. 


“How we have battled, since the first ape-clan, 
To daunt our foes; tempests, and wolves, and tides! 
Yet one more terrible than all abides 
With power, and gasand bomb, We call him Man.” 


There are far more women in England than men. 
The war killed the men and crippled many more into 
undesirable men as husbands. Women are every- 
where in employment. They are chic as are Amer- 
ican women. They are inclined to be flaxen-haired 
rather than brunette. The rising inflection of their 
voices is winsome. Mrs. Cogan’s relatives are like 
her, lovely in manners. How the women sing, too! 
The men are reticent for a time, but the women are 
sociable from the start. My safety with them was 
due to Mrs. Cogan’s presence, and their safety, too! 
Their teas are the last word in hospitality. Sitting ina 
secluded garden (all gardens have high walls) drinking 
tea with those dames is the ultimate recreation. 

Mrs. Cogan was in her element. She never was 
more happy than when going through the lanes where 
she was a girl, until at the age of twelve she left 
England. It was pleasant to see her delight. She 
was born across the street from where Keats lived 
and where Asquith dwelt, in the northwest part of 
One day she and I walked from Sandown 
on the Isle of Wight to Bradding over Culver Cliffs, 
a jaunt of ten miles. She never flinched, so exhila- 
rated was she by memories of girlhood. Her eyes 
danced. She seemed akin to the sunshine and the | 
wind and bird songs of that delightful day. I realized 
more definitely than ever that | was mated to a fairy. 
I always knew I had a practical manager to guide me. 
But that day I saw a goddess by my side on those 
chalk cliffs. 

My trip to old England was the first outing I had 
had since I was a boy. After thirty-eight years in the 
ministry without a real holiday, it was unspeakably 
refreshing to call it a day in Peabody, quit, and go 
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over sea. And then to return to 2 Broad Street, 
Salem, and live among excellent neighbors was added 
happiness. England is good to visit. But New 
England is the place to stay. No place these mad 
days is wholly an abiding station. But America is 
better than any country in Europe. I do not desire to 
go across again. All I ask now is a daily walk to 
Salem Willows, to read local history, preach some- 
where each Sunday, putter about the house with 
tools, practice the expectancy of the unexpected, try 
to see it when it comes, and talk on the street with 
any one that looks at me. 

_ How good it is to seek relief in simple events in a 
day of frightfulness! Since 1900 the world has been 
in turmoil. In 1902 a volcano named Mt. Pele on 
the island of Martinique burst forth, killing all the 
40,000 inhabitants in St. Pierre. In 1914 another 
volcano broke lose and is still erupting. People are 
so neurotic they are seeking a messiah with a short- 
cut. These are days when massive brutishness and 
force are routing the magnificent gentleness that 
goes with high culture. Naturally so. It is only 
about ten or twelve thousand years since man began 
to climb up the mountainside of civilization. The 
valley is on one side, down whose depths are the dic- 
tatorships of unity without freedom, and on the other 
side the heights of freedom with variety. Tragedy 
dogs man’s steps, yet realistic history shows growth in 
liberality. We can laugh in lucid moments. If war 
comes again heroism will meet it. 

Gentlemen, I leave you in a minute to walk to 
the Willows. Let not the shabbiness of the day sub- 
merge your decency, take from you your sense of 
eternal destiny. Preserve the free mind on contem- 
porary events. Do not be intoxicated by novelty, 
nor doped by antiquity. No one is infallible, no 
institution lasting, no philosophy permanent. Not 
the person of Christ, a king after the pattern of an 
oriental monarch, but his principles of adaptability, 
creativeness and his sentiment of the virtue called 
reverence. Right attitude, method and operational 
idea, neither superstition nor sensuality. No fantastic 
claims of finality. Inwardness of moral principle. 
These banish fatalism, defeat, despairing resignation. 
Rely on democratic and scientific method. Do not 
bandage your eyes with fashion, custom, authority, 
pleasure, money. Practice honest difference of 
opinion. If you must acquire the wisdom of disil- 
lusionment, let your idealism be stimulated by gen- 
erosity and not by bitterness. Withdraw your con- 
sciousness from the external event. The external may 
be nothing more than the alteration of consciousness. 

In a story by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, a man 
named A. Square has only two dimensions, length and 
breadth. He can visit another man who has one di- 
mension, length, even a point. This man claims to be 
the Absolute. Well, Square is visited by a man of 
three dimensions. Closed doors and windows are no 
obstructions. He lifts Square up so that he has a 
sense of the superstate. Now Square scandalizes his 
three-dimension visitor by suggesting that four and 
five dimensions are possible. This story brings up 
the question, has the Englishman a sense of humor? 
Not Scotch humor, and certainly not Irish humor. 
I tried the following skit on several Englishmen: A 


boy is sobbing as though his heart was breaking. A 
stranger says to the boy: “Why are you crying?” 
“Father was driving a nail into the floor and hit his 
thumb.” The stranger, feeling for a penny, said, 
“What a sympathetic boy to cry because his father 
hit his thumb.” Out of a special paroxysm of tears 
the boy managed to say: ‘I didn’t ery, I laughed.” 
That tale was invariably met with a blank face and 
the query, ‘“‘Why was he crying at the moment?” 
After this paper, and my usual constitutional, I 
shall return to my study of the simplicity of Hebrew 
thought, the uncompromising monotheism of that 
religion, its doctrine of divine retribution, its concep- 
tion of worship as the offering of the whole life, its 
belief that religion is directly interested in politics, 
its thought of the sovereignty of God in history. 
Moreover, I shall sit in awe of the essential men of 
my own land, the Lincolns, the Wilsons, and the host 
of my teachers who have led me into complete Amer- 
ican manhood. It is all right to go to England and 
to Hebrew thought betimes. But my steady re- 
course shall be to the American mind. One scholar 
has written that when young he thought brains the 
all in all. In middle life he came to value character 
as the thing. But in the fulness of years he has de- 
cided that temperament is the chief guide. America, 
in the light of my visit to England, is a peculiar tem- 
per. The Jewish Psalms do not tell what Walt Whit- 
man’s poems do. Emily Dickinson contributes some- 
thing that Jane Austen cannot give me. No prophet 
in Israel has just the human ring of Thomas Jefferson, 
Madison, Washington and Grant. They speak to me 
in a language I more clearly understand than I do 
Moses and Caesar. Nothing in Deuteronomy, Isaiah, 
the Psalms, can be as authentic for me as John Wool- 
man’s Journal. John Morley and Matthew Arnold 
do not come up to my estimate of Lincoln Steffens and 
William James. Why do Jerusalem, Rome and Can- 
terbury impart their slants to us? Why do I have to 
listen to Catholic Hours, Jewish Hours, Lutheran 
Hours, over the air? Is it not that I have not found 
the American temper? I want to find the true, 
finished man which America is fashioning. The 
American temper consists of intellectual courage, 
moral courage, social courage, spiritual courage, in 
kind and to a degree non-existent in the past or in 
Europe today. What I give myself to is the question: 
What is the spirit doing through the American man? 
Cooper Union and Ben Franklin’s views, when I was 
a lad on the Bowery, did much to introduce me to 
the American mind. I go from you to study this 
man who shall lead all the multitudes brought hither 
out of many lands with their cults, their glamors, their 
propagandas, into one happy, mighty and hopeful re- 
ligion. America shall not be enslaved by the cycle 
philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, nor the God-directed 
culmination of Judaism. The American may be for- 
tunate enough to find it all in the philosophy of human 
effort. This spirit is an unending dynamic process by 
which human beings are learning to get along together 
and live with one another, through political freedom, 
spiritual freedom, economic freedom. No system can 
conquer this spirit. State religions evaporate before 
it. Top dogs have their day under its pressure. 
It is an activity of growth, not a swirling dissolution 
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In a world that daily gets more difficult, therefore, 
J. J. C. can laugh. This spirit will alter our insti- 
tutions, although our thought for the moment is dis- 
turbed by the removal of ancient barriers, by fears of 
what lies beyond, by frustrated extreme leftism, by 
opportunist communism, tired new dealism, disbe- 
lieving liberalism, tedious middle-wayism, neo-scho- 
lasticism and preoccupation with myths and symbol- 
isms and fooling around with Socrates and his mys- 
teries. Instead, J. J. C. is all for dynamic under- 


standing of present American problems. What J. J.C. 
further finds about this matter of human effort he will 
report back to the club. And when we meet again 
may it be in the spirit of mellow detachment, able to 
enjoy “the gay, brave, amusing world.” Said Rose 
Macaulay: “This is a damned silly world. Yes, but 
it would be a‘damned dull one if it wasn’t.” But I 
leave you with a better person than Rose, with Jo- 
hannes Bayerin: “I went and sowed corn in my ene- 
my’s field that God might live.’ 


The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus 


Herbert E. Benton 


By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples. 
John 13 : 35. 

E Universalists profess to believe in the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus. The purpose of this 
inquiry is the effort to discover how seriously 

we take that profession. 

In this expressed belief we have made a colossal 
assumption involving a stirring challenge to the 
human spirit. Are we able to make this belief live 
in us? 

Alas that dogmas are so often dead, kindling no 
flame of passion to do and achieve! Such a dogma as 
this of ours if not translated into action is but a mod- 
ern high-powered motor—running with a pleasing 
purr, but not being geared into the transmission 
mechanism it accomplishes nothing and brings us no 
whit nearer the goal of Christian living. 

“By works is faith made perfect,’’ as James wrote 
years ago. And unless we justify our belief in the 
leadership of Jesus by really following him then are 
we but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Indeed, 
did not Jesus demand that they who called him 
“Lord, Lord’ should also do the things that he said? 

A little thought will convince us that if Jesus 
were to be accepted as our actual and not merely our 
nominal Leader a startling transformation would be 
wrought in our lives. Wholesome and spiritually 
nourishing will it be for us to try to think this through. 
And at once we are confronted with the goal to which 
Jesus leads us. Is that a Heaven beyond? So the 
Church has taught for centuries. And Jesus did say, 
“IT go to prepare a place for you—that where I am 
there ye may be also.”’” And many a Christian has 
found comfort and peace and serenity of spirit in that 
abiding hope; and may it long be cherished! 

But Jesus said very little concerning a life beyond 
this. His appeal to men was to establish the Kingdom 
of Heaven here on the earth, as has often been re- 
marked. Very evidently that was the glowing vision 
that was radiant in his soul. His heart was torn with 
sorrow when he was forced to realize that men would 
not catch that same ideal. But to him it was so all 
important that he made it a vital part of the prayer 
which was a confession of his own faith, ““Thy king- 
dom come on earth.” 

Now it must be evident to us that if we are to 
travel the path Jesus trod then we must begin where 
he began. And surely it is crystal clear that the mo- 
tive power in him was his faith in God—a faith which 
burgeoned into a purpose fixed apparently when he 


was only twelve. You recall the scene in the temple 
where he was found by his anxious parents, and his 
surprised rejoinder to their importunity—‘Didn’t 
you know that I must be about my Father’s business?” 

From then on unswervingly, unhesitatingly, 
whole-heartedly, he was charged and swayed and 
driven by that faith in God and the resulting clear 
understanding of what God expected of him. ‘I came 
not to do mine own will but the will of him that sent 
me.”’ Note that his purpose was born of his faith. And 
with that faith he could have no other purpose. And do 
we not see what this means, that his entire life was 
determined by his faith? Everything he said and 
taught, everything he did, every service he rendered, 
all this was wrapped in that faith, was its ineluctable 
fruit. 

Here we come to something crucial to ourselves. 
Let no one convince you that “‘it makes no difference 
what you believe; it is the way you live that counts.” 
Of course it is the life that counts, but the life is al- 
ways the outward expression of the inner faith. It is 
the faith that decides. Believe that the most im- 
portant aim in the world is to get money—and all too 
many, alas, have that motivation—and you will be 
selfish, sharp, calculating, callous and probably cruel. 

This is axiomatic for us—if we are to be followers 
of Jesus then must we have his simple, confident faith 
in God. Then and then only may we hope to be in 
some degree like him. And who was this God in 
whom Jesus believed? One who is a Father, seeking 
to bring all His children into harmony with Himself. 
Jesus spent all his days, not merely the three years of 
his public ministry (those would never have happened 
had not the previous years been filled with the same 
faith) in the effort to help God realize His will. 

Well, here we have the pattern for us to accept 
and follow. Nothing less will suffice. We too must 
believe that God is a Father seeking to bring all His 
children, ourselves and all others, into right relations 
with Himself; and noting how Jesus put that faith 
into action we shall sincerely endeavor to follow the 
same way. 

We do not use the word “‘heresy”’ often, but it is 
well to note that here we have the genuine twentieth 
century version of actual heresy. It is the sin of in- 
action, failure to do the will of God. No one ever 
heard of a heresy trial based on such a charge, and yet 
it is the chief among them, and few of us I fear would 
escape the condemnation were such a heresy hunt to 
be undertaken. 
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Jesus himself did not soften his denunciation of 
such heretics, hypocrites he called them, men who made 
great professions of their faith and loyalty to Jehovah 
but who gave little or no expression to that faith in 
godlike action. 

Why do you suppose he declared that the publi- 
cans and sinners would enter Heaven before the smug, 
suave, respectably religious? Think that over; get the 
picture Jesus was presenting to them—the social out- 
casts, the despised, the pariahs indeed, to be preferred 
to those who looked upon themselves as the salt of the 
earth! And why? Simply because these latter were 
men of “large professions and little deeds.” 

With such a faith in God, with such a consequent 
purpose for himself—the way Jesus followed led in- 
escapably to Calvary. Once embarked on that course 
there was no honorable escape. We are told that 
“steadfastly he set his face to go to Jerusalem,”’ know- 
ing full well that it meant the sacrifice of his own life; 
perhaps he could not visualize that cross waiting for 
him on a hill outside the city gate, but it was to be 
there. 

But note that this was not the first or the only 
cross that confronted him; there were many others; 
‘perhaps none more heart-piercing than that on which 
his spirit was crucified when in his home town, Naz- 
areth, his kinsmen, his neighbors, among whom he 
had lived as boy and youth, turned against him and 
drove him from their midst. 

“This was the way the Master went; should not 
the servant tread it still?” To follow Jesus always 
has been and always will be the way of sacrifice. 
Jesus made that plain in his final Beatitude—Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. 

We read the words but they make little impres- 
sion; they seem inapplicable to our present-day life, 
which surely, as we think, demands no such extreme 
price from those who would be Christians. - Well, 
sacrifices were required of the members of the early 
Church, and many a Christian went gloriously to a 
martyr’s grave. In Germany today Pastor Niemdoller 
is in a concentration camp because he will not bow the 
knee. It is not impossible that even in this land 
Christians may yet be put to a similar test, though 
we trust not. 

However, if our eyes were open we would find that 
genuine Christian service would often ‘‘put us on the 
spot,” if I may use the vernacular. And just as Jesus 
could not have become our great Leader had he 
avoided his crosses, so we shall not qualify as his fol- 
lowers if we do not accept ours with faith and courage. 

What our crosses are each must discover for him- 
self. But we shall be enlightened in this matter if we 
become aware of the enemies of this Kingdom of Heav- 
en which our Christian faith impels us to seek to es- 
tablish. Among those enemies we shall find poverty 
and injustice, pride, prejudice, selfishness, under 
many guises. To combat these is a full-sized Christian 
job and will require the best that is in us. 

To be more specific: If any man thinks he can be 
a Christian and not have it cost him much, let him try 
to practice absolute honesty and truth, justice and 
square dealing, under all circumstances; let him keep 


himself free from all prejudice and distrust, all anger 
and dislike, when many about him are voicing their 
animosities and hatreds. In other words, let him take 
at its face value the Golden Rule and the second 
great commandment of Jesus, ‘“Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and he will not lack in calls to 
sacrifice. 

This inquiry we are making will cause us to un- 
derstand that in this Christian discipleship there must 
be consistency. We are all Christians once in a 
while. But an occasional following, a hit or miss 
acceptance of the leadership of Jesus, the doing of 
God’s will when we are in the mood and there are no 
distracting appeals—all this is far from being suf- 
ficient. 

Napoleon once remarked that the courage for 
which he was looking was the “two o’clock in the 
morning”’ variety; so the discipleship that counts is 
the day in and day out variety, that functions in storm 
as in sunshine, in sickness as in health, in adversity 
as in prosperity, in weakness as in strength. 

Again I say: This was true for Jesus. Can it 
mean any less for us? But we make it mean less, for 
we wish it to mean less. And our most convenient 
and appealing excuse is the claim that Jesus was really 
a superior order of being, far higher than we by nature; 
therefore it was easy for him to be good and to avoid 
evil. 

Do we realize how such an argument belittles 
Jesus? To say that he was by nature so strong and 
perfect that he could do no wrong is to take from him 
all merit and actually to reduce him to the stature of 
a puppet, moving through life as God indicated but 
with no real will of his own. 

Certainly there is no evidence whatever that he 
entertained any such concept of himself. When he 
said that he was here not to do his own will but the 
will of God, did he look upon himself as a free agent 
who had made this choice of his own volition, or merely 
as a controlled subject really constrained by someone 
other than himself? Can there be any doubt in our 
minds as to the answer? 

And so far as we are concerned such an excuse is 
just a cowardly alibi by which we attempt to escape 
responsibility for our own shortcomings, failures and 
sins by saying in effect, Oh, well, we are imperfect 
and weak whereas Jesus was perfect, and it is not 
right to expect so much from us. 

This deserves further consideration: first as to 
Jesus himself. Recall the testimony in the book of 
Hebrews, “we have not an high priest who cannot be 
touched by the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are yet without sin.” If 
language means anything these words say plainly 
that Jesus was tempted in the same manner as our- 
selves. Further, turn to the account of his temptations 
in the gospel story. We must conclude that these 
were actual, vivid experiences that strained his moral 
nature to the uttermost, or the story is just a fable 
and Jesus deserves no commendation for his victory, 
since he had little to do with it. : 

And now as to ourselves. To call Jesus our 
Leader implies capability on our part to follow. 
Otherwise to call him Leader is nonsense. And we 
have proof that he himself had no doubt as to human 
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capacity. He “knew what was in men,’ understood 
better than they themselves what they could do if 
they chose. He saw that it was entirely a matter of 
choice. Otherwise when he pleaded with them to 
follow him, when he called upon them to love others 
as he loved them, he was uttering hollow mockery, 
practicing insincerity and deception. But there was 
no such guile in him. 

His denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees as 
hypocrites, to which we have already referred, was 
unwarranted injustice and glaring unfairness unless 
they were really guilty of failure to do what they had 
the power to do. 

This confidence of his in the inner capacity of men 
reaches its climax in his words that convey to us his 
longing appeal and his inflexible command—I use 
Moffatt’s translation—““You must be perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.”” Can words be more 
lucid? We may be as perfect as he zf we have the will. 
And further still, bear in mind that he who said, “I 
and my Father are one,” as they were in will and pur- 
pose, said also in one of his prayers, “that they may 


be one as Thou Father art in me and I in Thee that 
they may be one in us.” 

No, there is not a vestige of truth in this argu- 
ment for our own failure to follow. The foundation 
is utterly demolished under that position. Nothing 
stands between us and genuine discipleship except 
our own unwillingness to pay the price. Let us be 
honest enough to admit this fact. We are able to 
drink of the cup he drank and to be baptized with 
the baptism wherewith he was baptized. What is 
lacking is the will born of such faith as his in a God 
who calls us to His service as He called Jesus two 
thousand years ago. 

What better can we do than to take as our own 
the words of Paul—take them as at once a confes- 
sion and a ringing pledge—‘“This one thing I do, for- 
getting the things that are behind and reaching forth 
unto the things that are before I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

And by this, and this alone, shall all men know 
that we are trying to be his disciples. 


Delmar Everett Trout 


WICE within recent weeks, the Universalist 
Church in Connecticut has suffered the loss by 
death of a ranking Convention officer, leaving 

two of our churches, New Haven and Meriden, with- 
out ministers. 

The Rey. Delmar Everett Trout, minister of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Meriden, for twelve years, 
and vice-president of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, and, since the death of the president, 
Dr. Fischer, its presiding officer, died in his sleep early 
in the morning of Friday, December 30, 1938. 

Mr. Trout was a native of Springfield, Ohio, 
having been born there November 1, 1881, a son of 
Aaron and Mabel Farr Trout, of that city. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Mabel Tufts Littlefield Trout, three 
children, Mrs. Shirley Trout Porter, wife of Robert 
H. Porter of Meriden, Marjorie Trout and Delmar E. 
Trout, Jr., and a granddaughter, Nancy Dean Trout. 
A brother, Volney Trout, who came East for the 
funeral, and his father, Aaron Trout, eighty-three 
years of age, both of Springfield, Ohio, also survive 
him. 

Following graduation from the Springfield high 
school in 1900, Mr. Trout attended Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Ohio, for three years prior to entering Tufts 
College, from which he graduated in 1904 with the 
degree of A. B. Entering the Crane Theological 
School in the fall of 1904, he began his preparation for 
the work of the ministry, completing the course in 
June, 1907, and receiving the B. D. degree. Having 
done the required graduate work for his master’s de- 
gree in Economics, the degree of M. A. was also con- 
ferred upon him. In June, 1907, also, Mr. Trout was 
ordained to the Christian ministry in the Universalist 
Church. 

In addition to summer preaching in Ohio, in 1905 
and 1906, Mr. Trout was for fourteen years pastor of 
All Souls Church in Brattleboro, Vermont, from which 
he went to St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Spring- 


field, Mass., remaining there nearly six years. He was 
called from there to St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Meriden, where he served for twelve years, his active 
ministry ending with his sudden death. The evening 
before he died he attended, briefly, a social gathering 
of the Boy Scouts of his parish. Two nights pre- 
viously he attended a meeting of the board of trustees 
of his church. 

On June 9, 1909, while pastor of All Souls Church 
in Brattleboro, Mr. Trout married Miss Mabel T. 
Littlefield, at Rockport, Mass., her home. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Trout were accomplished musicians, the 
latter being a pianist and organist, and the former a 
skilled violinist. Romance for them grew out of their 
meeting in the Rockport Universalist church on the 
occasion of a concert given there by a group of mu- 
sicians from the Crane Theological School, when Miss 
Littlefield volunteered to serve as an accompanist. 
For the last two years Mrs. Trout has been organist 
for the church in Meriden. 

Mr. Trout’s work in the ministry was always 
broadly constructive in the church and community. 
His leadership service was a constant factor in a 
quietly effective way in all departments of his church. 
This quality found broader expression along many 
lines of functional co-operation with the ministers 
and lay leaders of other churches in the community. 
For a number of years Mr. Trout, as a result of his 
deep interest in the mystical and wisdom aspects of 
religion, gave many lectures in New England on meta- 
physics as applied to personal self-realization. 

Mr. Trout was a 32d degree Mason, a Knight 
Templar, a Shriner, an Odd Fellow, a member of the 
Lions Service Club, and of the Phi Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity. He was president of the Meriden Ministers’ 
Association for five consecutive years. 

His death came as a great shock to his family and 
to a host of friends and acquaintances, and public 
tributes were paid to his life and service by city of- 
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ficials, the Ministers’ Association, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Salvation Army, the Negro Welfare Board, the First 
Congregational Church and other religious and wel- 
fare services to which he had given valued assist- 
ance. 

Funeral services were held at 3 p. m., New Year’s 
Day, in St. Paul’s Universalist Church. The Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, a close personal friend of 
Mr. Trout’s, officiated, and delivered the eulogy. 
Dr. Albert J. Lord, pastor emeritus of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Meriden, an associate and 
friend, offered prayer. The Rev. Harry A. Hersey, 
Universalist minister at Danbury, Conn., and secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Universalist Convention, who, 
with Mr. Emmons, was a college mate of Mr. Trout’s, 
gave a brief and eloquent message of sympathy and 
appreciation as an officer of the State Convention, and 
as a personal friend of the deceased. 

In closing the eulogy, Mr. Emmons said: “Our 
deepest and truest sympathy goes out to his bereft 
wife and children. This church, where the abiding 
blessings of his spiritual ministry will be a continuing 
witness to his pastoral service, has lost an unfailing 
leader and its people a valued friend. In this city, 
the radiant memory of his useful life will remain as an 
integral force for righteousness. His spirit will still 
flow here to strengthen all fine endeavor, and to but- 
tress every high aim: for Brother Trout is not dead. 
He lives, a child of God, eternal, deathless, imperish- 
able!” 

More than 500 persons attended the services in 
the church. At least two-thirds of these were men 
and youths. The Boy Scouts, with whom he had spent 
part of the evening preceding his death, attended in 
uniform. The Meriden clergy were present. Dele- 
gations from Masonic bodies, the Lions Service Club, 
the Meriden Federation of Men’s Bible Classes, the 
Salvation Army Advisory Board, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Meriden Humane Society, were in attendance, indi- 
cating the range of effective Christian fellowship and 
community service in which Mr. Trout had partici- 
pated. Lovely floral tributes, with which the entire 
front of the church was banked, were a beautiful wit- 
ness to the love and friendship in which he was held 
by the church and community. 

Mr. Manning, Mr. Niles, Mr. Newton and Mrs. 
Coe, of the Universalist ministry of Connecticut, with 
Herbert Belden, treasurer of the State Convention, 
and numerous representative Universalist men and 
women from the near-by churches of the state, 
were present, and showed that they felt keenly this 
added loss to the membership of our Connecticut 
churches. 

A brief committal service was held at the grave in 
Walnut Grove Cemetery on the outskirts of the city, 
Dr. Lord and Mr. Emmons officiating. 

Trustees of the church acted as pall bearers at the 
church and in the cemetery. 

Mrs. Trout and her family will remain in Meriden, 
where she will continue to serve as organist in St. 
Paul’s Church, the officials of the church having as- 
sured her of their wish that she continue her ministry 


of music there. 
GH. BE: 


A TRIBUTE 


With sad frequency we are called upon to mourn the loss 
of our able and devoted ministers. In the death of the Rev. 
Delmar Everett Trout, which occurred December 30, the state 
of Connecticut has, for the second time in three months, lost one 
of its ministers and an officer of the State Convention. For the 
second time a long and faithful pastorate has come to an end. 
And again we who were personal friends and college mates 
feel the inevitable sorrow of parting. 

Delmar Trout, as I knew him in college days, a generation 
ago, was a diligent student and a genial and radiant soul, whose 
companionship we all prized and whose cheery disposition heart- 
ened us all. For a number of years after graduation I saw little 
of him. He was in Vermont and I was out of New England, 
most of the time, and we did not meet at conventions. How glad 
I was to find him in Meriden when I returned to Connecticut! 
What a privilege it has been to serve with him on the state 
Executive Board! He was thoroughly devoted to his ministry 
and highly esteemed throughout the city of Meriden and wherever 
he was known in the state. 

We were shocked by his sudden death but, now that we can 
think of it calmly, we find ourselves glad that, since the end 
must come, it came while he was in full activity, with no period of 
disability or of suffering, an immediate and beautiful “‘transition’’ 
from our world to that better country, even a heavenly. In the 
wise economy of God such a life must forever go on. To some 
of us this is not merely a matter of faith, but a conviction resting 
upon irrefutable evidence. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


* * * 


STOP, LOOK AND LIVE! 


We know now what we want for Christmas, not that we ex- 
pect to get it. It is an automobile equipped with a loud speaker, 
like this police car that goes around the busy corners of the town 
during rush hours and lends its dulcet voice to the general clamor, 
urging persons, male and female, young and old, to stay on the 
sidewalks until it’s time for them to cross the street. It works, 
too. 

We sat in this car the other day for an hour or so, and watched 
the turbulent stream of humanity fight its way dizzily past the 
corner of Washington and Summer Streets. In front of us sat two 
police gentlemen, Walter P. Owens and Reginald O’Brien, Mr. 
Owens talking persuasively over the loudspeaker, Mr. O’Brien 
driving the car. What made us want one for Christmas was the 
manner in which people cleared away from in front of the car 
when it was in motion, responding to Mr. Owens’ oral warnings 
—far more efficient than a horn, we thought. 

Beside us sat a Mr. Robert F. Fitz, who is, we learned, gen- 
eral chairman of the United Commercial Travelers of America 
Safe and Sane Driving Campaign. Mr. Fitz was vastly impressed 
with Mr. Owens’ success in keeping back the crowd, and told us, 
besides, a slogan. 

“You don’t want to say ‘Stop, Look and Listen,’ ”’ he told us, 
earnestly. ‘You want to say, ‘Stop, Look, and Live.’ That 
makes ’em think.” 

Four youngsters ranging from about ten to somewhere 
around fourteen or so, came up while we sat there and passed the 
time of day with Mr. Owens, and to each he put a few test traffic 
questions. They answered delightedly—and accurately. The 
other day, Mr. Owens told us, a truck driver came up to the car 
in Scollay Square and said, ‘I hear you was talking out to that 
school on L Street in South Boston.” 

Mr. Owens admitted it, and the truck driver grinned. “Boy, 
you musta done all right,” he said. ‘‘Them kids used to run across 
in front of my truck all the time, see, and now I don’t have no 
trouble there at all. Boy, I used to sweat going by that school.” 
—Boston Transcript, Dec. 24, 1938. 


* * * 


It is not unscientific, as some scientists seem to believe, for 
even a scientist to make his meaning clear—Albert E. Wiggam. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN PLACE OF A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have ‘just received a letter from one of our prominent 
ministers criticizing the method I used in acknowledging con- 
tributions to our Friendly House Christmas. Instead of a form 
card he felt I should have written a personal letter. 

There is nothing I should have liked better than to write a 
long chatty letter to all who helped. Many sent contributions 
from long distances. I realize that they deserve just recognition. 
But time is limited and there are many demands upon the shep- 
herd of the hills. 

For one thing, he is a parish priest with all the obligations 
of such a priest plus others. For instance, my car often serves as 
the community ambulance. A knock on the door at any time 
may mean that somebody must get to a doctor or a dentist, which 
means an eleven mile drive and a long wait. There are sermons 
to be prepared. Miss Powell once said to me that never in her 
life did she work harder on her sermons than she did here. I 
think I can say the same. 

Christmas is the busiest time in the year. The mail man 
comes with his car loaded to capacity. He hands out cards 
saying that other boxes are waiting for us at the express office 
or the freight house. That means that the preacher must drive 
eleven miles into Canton and back. He is glad to do it, but it 
takes time. In the meantime Mrs. Preacher is also busy. This 
year she and others unpacked and sorted hour after hour. When 
night came everybody was dead tired. As soon as her college 
closed for vacation Deane Frazier came. We hardly know what 
we would have done in those last busy days had not she been 
willing to give a part of her short vacation to this labor of love. 

In short, the reason we did not write those letters is simply 
that we did not have the time or the strength. After all we are 
but human, and there is a limit to what we can do. 

We are truly grateful for the help received. Many do not 
realize the demands that are made upon us at this time. We are 
doing the best we can, as we know others are, to meet the chal- 
lenge of this job in the hills. Together we can make a real con- 
tribution to the happiness and welfare of the folks in this land of 
doing without. 

George C. Boorn. 

Friendly House, Canton, N.C. 


* oe 
BOTH DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION HERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did not the caption on my letter of the issue of the 24th— 
“A Diagnosis without a Prescription’’—impugn the intelligence of 
your readers? Did not the diagnosis imply the treatment? The 
verdict, ‘‘overeating and lack of exercise,” tells what is to be 
done. 

Let me make both the diagnosis and prescription plain. We 
have a situation unparalleled in history. We have a world-wide 
- rising of the mob against the cultural gains of the centuries; and 
this uprising is led by expert rabble-rousers with gangster outlook 
and morals. It is not, what some would have us think, a capi- 
talist movement. It is as destructive of capitalism as of social- 
ism. It is the political emergence of the majority which has but a 
very meager share of those cultural gains and led by unusually 
forceful adventurers, because the cultured liberal minority, com- 
fortable, complacent, argumentative, and lazy, shirked their 
rightful responsibility towards the ill-treated, dissatisfied, unen- 
lightened and prejudiced masses. Instead of endeavoring to dif- 
fuse all the cultural enlightenment possible, leaders among pro- 
fessed liberals talked of limiting it. They spoke of creeds of 
superstitious fear as “religions suited to lower cultural levels.” 
Indeed there was a fear that greater enlightenment might add to 
the restlessness of the under-privileged. There has been much 
talk in favor of drastic limitations of the numbers admitted to 
the universities; and such limitation would, in practice, support 


the monstrously silly notion that a student’s fitness for admis- 
sion is in direct ratio to his father’s income. 

So it has come about that a “humanity betrayed, plundered 
and disinherited” has been trapped into accepting the leadership. 
of unscrupulous adventurers with a savage lust for power. Thus. 
it is that we have this new paganism which exploits the prejudice 
against modern scholarship and science and foreigners and foreign 
ideas. The Klan movement has shown us something of the po- 
tential strength of this militant paganism in this country. 

It is useless merely to complain of demagogic Communist 
agents, medieval-minded hierarchs, and unscrupulous Fascist 
propagandists. There must be a readiness to substitute an en- 
lightened mass leadership. That is not being attempted by or- 
ganized religious liberalism. There is little evidence that it is 
being seriously considered; and that is the tragedy of religious 
liberalism in this day of its greatest opportunity and of the world’s 
direst need—if it really has a gospel for the world. 

The Universalist Church professes a beautifully-worded 
faith in the possibilities of human nature: ““We avow our faith 
in the power of men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God.” But 
there is a “catch” in it. It is in the words “men of sacrificial 
spirit.’ We possess the intellectual equipment. Have we the 
sacrificial spirit? I fear we have not. If we had we could take 
the lead in creating a public opinion which would refuse to toler- 
ate the broadcasting of appeals to racial and religious hatreds as: 
much as it would refuse tolerance to vile obscenity; and we could 
shortly remove the flagrant social injustices and abuses upon 
which all forms of demagoguery feed. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Mitchellville, Towa. 
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AGREES WITH HERSEY IN THE MAIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Like Mr. Hersey, this writer has drunk coffee in many places, 
from Boston Bay to the Golden Gate, from Canada to the land 
of the Aztecs, and he has found it good. 

Mr. Hersey and the coffee merchant of whom he writes 
must have reached that time in life when the years slip by so fast. 
that many seem few when looking backward over them. The 
time when Rio coffee took first place over Java and Mocha in the 
American market was much farther back than forty years. 
(Forty years ago a limited district in the mountains of Mexico. 
around Urnapan claimed the honor of producing the finest coffee 
in all the world.) Rio had held first place in our markets for 
some time before Arbuckle popularized commercially roasted 
coffee, and that was more than sixty years ago. Before that 
coffee was roasted as needed by housewives and hotel and res-- 
taurant chefs; such roasting was not uniform but it was always 
freshly done. 

In those days every child’s mother made the best coffee, as. 
could easily be proved on any school yard. 

No single cup of coffee stands out in memory, but for the 
best today, tomorrow and always, my thoughts return to that in. 
a hotel in Tehuantepec, Mexico, made by Zapoteca Indians— 
now most likely serving nectar to the gods. 

The coffee was roasted on a “‘comal’’ (a flat earthenware 
plate) uncovered, and while hot was ground and put into the bag: 
and the hot water poured over it before it was cold from the 
roasting. Whether this quick transition from green berry to 
beverage accounted for its glorious flavor I know not, but we 
gave it that credit. 

From much drinking of many kinds of coffee I have come to- 
the conclusion that ’tis not the brand, ’tis not the blend, ’tis not. 
the process, but it is the palate which it touches that finally de- 
cides what is good coffee—which brings us to the selfsame place: 
where Mr. Hersey came out. 


ff. G. 
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Father Coughlin’s Redesigned Cross 


W. Ellis Davies 


Condensed from a radio address given by 
Mr. Davies over WLBZ, Bangor, Maine, 
Friday, December 23, 1938. 


In the United States during the past 
few weeks we have become alive to racial 
issues which have for long been dormant. 
‘The unrelenting persecution of the Jewish 
people in Germany has had noticeable 
repercussions here. All humane and in- 
telligent Americans have been profoundly 
shocked and distressed by the barbaric 
cruelty of the Nazi oppression. There are, 
however, other Americans less sensitive to 
the spirit of American tradition who would 
have us duplicate Nazi intolerance here. 

Among these Nazi-inspired anti-Semites 
is a prominent radio speaker whose recent 
utterances are eloquent testimony to his 
possession of just that type of mentality 
out of which racial persecution emerges. 

This radio speaker has not hesitated to 
attribute to ‘‘a British White Paper’ and 
to the United States Secret Service Report 
certain patently untrue statements which 
are repetitions of actual paragraphs in the 
fanatical Nazi paper, ‘World Service.” 
Few Americans will be deceived by Nazi 
propaganda when it is known to be such. 
But when statements originally appearing 
in a Nazi paper are attributed to reliable 
sources of information the case is dif- 
ferent. The greatest danger of this sort of 
thing arises in connection with those whose 
submentality is such that they can respond 
to the appeal of the racial fanatic. Let us 
see how their minds work. 

Until about ten years ago I had lived all 
my life in England, and like most English 
people, had a mental picture of Americans. 
I borrowed that picture from the theater. 
On the English stage Americans were 
usually portrayed as Yankees wearing 
loud, check suits and speaking highly un- 
grammatically with a strong nasal accent. 
To many a credulous Englishman, all 
Americans were like that! Then there 
are some uncritical Americans whose idea 
of Englishmen derives either from the 
movies or from brief contacts with a cock- 
ney accent. Since Hollywood has often 
represented the Englishman as a lanky 
figure in formal dress, displaying the in- 
evitable monocle, speaking in a_ high, 
squeaky voice, being unintentionally funny 
though devoid of a sense of humor, many 
Americans have thought that most Eng- 
lishmen were like that. Some people have 
remarked to me their surprise that I seem 
to have a sense of humor, and that I don’t 
drop my ‘“‘aitches.” 

Behind such attitudes is one of the most 
prevalent propensities of human beings. 
It is the propensity for generalizing on the 
basis of limited experiences. A woman 
who saw an Irishman drunk thereupon con- 
cluded that it was a typical “Irish trait’’ 
to get drunk; an adolescent who read Guy 


DeMaupassant’s stories was sure all 
Frenchmen must be loose. This sort of 
generalization is seldom carried to its 
logical extremes, but if it were it would 
postulate, for example, that since many 
Americans have committed suicide, there- 
fore all Americans commit suicide; or that, 
since Franklin Roosevelt is an American 
and is President of the United States, 
therefore all Americans are Presidents of 
the United States. Just so ridiculous is 
the mental process of those who attribute 
to a whole race or nation, as its exclusive 
characteristic, some propensity they have 
discovered, or think they have discovered, 
or heard that someone else discovered, in a 
few members of that race or nation. Just 
so, Father Coughlin can make all Jews 
communistie (even the arch-capitalist in- 
ternational bankers) because some Jews 
are communistic. 

The utterances of this radio priest, how- 
ever, are not for intelligent Americans. 
They are intended to capture the support 
of those Americans who respond to appeals 
aimed at the lowest emotions. It is not 
difficult to recognize these low emotions to 
which the racial fanatic appeals. 

In the first place there are countless 
numbers of people who are actually thrilled 
at the sight of pain and cruelty. They 
are the sadists. In fact, most people are 
somewhat sadistic. The movies have a 
highly developed technique for appealing 
to our sadism: they carefully represent a 
person as a thoroughgoing, despicable 
villain and make us hate him. Then, be- 
cause he is clearly a villain, and because we 
hate him, we thrill with the hero who 
fights, humiliates and vanquishes him. 
We enjoy the villain’s suffering. We do 
this because we have been made to feel 
that he deserves it. If our sadistic tend- 
encies have been civilized, we cannot enjoy 
another’s pain unless we are sure it is 
thoroughly deserved. 

Now, the racial fanatic seeks to exploit 
our sadistic tendencies by trying to make 
us believe that some one race is deserving 
of cruelty. He gives our desire to be cruel 
a semblance of justness. He helps us to 
deceive ourselves into believing that we 
are doing something noble in persecuting 
others, when, in reality, we are simply ex- 
pressing our most brutal and vicious emo- 
tions. So that is the first thing to which 
Father Coughlin, priest of the Man of 
Peace and Good Will, appeals in his anti- 
Semitism. And tied to this are several 
other noteworthy human characteristics 
such as the tendency to project our own 
guilt into any available scapegoat. 

The second thing to which the racial 
fanatic appeals is ignorance. Not only the 
kind of ignorance by which people com- 
monly generalize, distinguishing a race by 
a human, and not racial, fault of a few 


members of that race,—but also economic 
ignorance. The industrial system of the 
present day is so complicated and intricate 
a thing that nobody completely under- 
stands it,—not even the experts. When 
things go wrong economically there are 
usually many, intricately interrelated rea- 
sons, and none of us is able fully to 
comprehend them. If we are simpleminded 
we just blame someone, or some one group. 
It is much easier to blame someone than to 
try and understand the situation. So 
Father Coughlin appeals to the simple- 
tons who easily find in Jewish, capitalistic, 
international-banking-communism the root 
of all evil. 

This leads us to a third thing to which 
the anti-Semite appeals. It is stupidity. 
Having exploited our ignorance by giving 
us a scapegoat, the fanatic now urges that 
if we persecute that scapegoat we shall thus 
solve our problems and dissipate all evil. 
It is stupid in the first place to blame un- 
fortunate conditions on any one race or 
group; but it is a thousand times more 
stupid to expect a solution of all problems 
to emerge from the persecution of that 
group. Five years of persecution in Ger- 
many have given a more than adequate 
demonstration of that. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the facts, the racial fanatic appeals 
to the stupidity which believes it can 
solve complicated economic problems with 
racial persecution. 

A fourth thing to which Father Coughlin 
appeals is cowardice. He appeals to the 
potential cowardice of a vast majority de- 
void of the intelligence that might solve its 
problems, blaming its own bungling incom- 
petence on an innocent and powerless 
minority. This majority is like the bully 
who, mentally inept but physically big, 
compensates for his lack of mental power 
by the manifestation of physical power— 
the big boy who hasn’t intelligence enough 
to achieve distinction, bullying and in- 
timidating little boys. It is ignorance 
which blames our failures upon a minority; 
it is stupidity which thinks the persecution 
of that minority will bring relief; it is sheer 
unmitigated cowardice which oppresses 
and tortures that minority. 

It was because the German people, or 
enough of them, were capable of responding 
to Hitler’s campaign of sadism, ignorance, 
stupidity and cowardice that the Nazis 
gained power to enslave the nation. In 
several of his utterances Hitler has said 
that anyone who aspires to political power 
must exploit the prejudices and the stu- 
pidity of the people. Hitler, at least, in 
thus appealing to these ignoble faculties, 
did not, to my knowledge, parade himself 
as a servant of the Prince of Peace. He 
did not represent himself as an envoy of 
the great Jewish Teacher who repudiated 
temporal for spiritual power, who chose a 
cross in preference to a sword, who, rather 
than strike back, forgave the very people 
who were.murdering him. At least, Hitler 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A NEW COMMITTEE IS LAUNCHED 


When I became director of religious 
education in Murray School, Attleboro, 
Mass., a little over two years ago I found 
there a church school staff which met for 
monthly supper conferences, a cabinet 
consisting of department superintendents 
and other church school officers meeting 
three or four times a year on call of the 
director, and an advisory committee con- 
sisting of the pastor and two others named 
some months previously by the church 
school. The most noticeable feature of 
this set-up was the overlapping of function, 
the lack of educational foresight, and the 
wide gap between the church and its un- 
wanted child, the school. 

From the start I talked about an Edu- 
cation Committee, distributing Interna- 
tional Council and Congregational pam- 
phlets which explained such a committee 
among people who I discovered were in- 
terested. The three men of the advisory 
committee, whom I took the liberty of call- 
ing together frequently to consult before I 
did anything, suggested that their com- 
mittee needed the addition of some women 
members, 

Nothing happened until this fall, how- 
ever, when another drive of talking to 
people about it was made and the new 
Unitarian pamphlet on the Education 
Committee was distributed. Then six or 
eight persons agreed to help me rate our 
church school according to International 
Rating Scale B, and six of the eight agreed 
to constitute a permanent Education Com- 
mittee, if we could convince the advisory 
committee and the church school that the 
time was ripe for this step. The advisory 
committee in its first fall meeting brought 
the matter up and its members favored 
going ahead. They heartily endorsed my 
choice of personnel; our church school 
superintendent agreed to resign that office 
and become chairman of the new com- 
mittee and also volunteered to present the 
plan to the church school staff at our No- 
vember annual meeting. 

The church school staff voted unani- 
mously for it. The church’s annual meet- 
ing gave its unanimous approval, with the 
understanding that if it works out well, 
they will amend the church constitution to 
include the yearly election of such a com- 
mittee on the basis of rotating membership, 
so we shall always have new life on the 
committee and the stability that con- 
tinuing members supply. The committee 
will meet monthly, occasionally inviting 
the department superintendents to join 
in. One of its members will act as secre- 
tary and another will be treasurer of the 
church school. Its first job will be to rate 
the school as mentioned previously. 

The advantages of such a committee 
are numerous. It will serve to centralize 


all the educational forces that should be at 
work in a church; it will be a policy making 
and reviewing body; it will serve to de- 
crease the gap between church and school, 
studying objectives and methods of re- 
ligious education and finding ways to use 
these throughout the church fellowship; it 
will counsel and support the director rather 
than serve as a check on her; it will do the 
necessary business of the church school 
and leave the monthly workers’ confer- 
ence free for leadership training; it will 
put education in Murray Church at least 
on an equal footing with the ministry of 
music and the efforts of the present stand- 
ing committee; it will plan for improve- 
ment and development of the educational 
program in accord with highest accepted 
principles, and will work to educate the 
whole church and secure adoption of, and 
participation in, more suitable educational 
measures. 

The present personnel consists of the 
minister, the educational director, a busi- 
ness man as chairman, a delightful woman 
of the Jewish race with broad sympathies 
and interests, a public school principal, and 
a parent of one of our young people. 

Ruth G. Williams. 


* * 


PASSING ON A GOOD IDEA 


From many quarters word has come to 
us about the observance of Christmas in 
our churches and church schools. A num- 
ber of leaders have been good enough to 
send copies of letters and bulletins an- 
nouncing their events, as well as services, 
programs of mid-week entertainments, 
parties, etc. Ifa certain pageant has been 
particularly effective they’ ve reported this 
—all of which we make note of in our files 
and have on hand for reference another 
year. 

Occasionally, if something new has been 
tried, a leader is thoughtful enough to 
report it in detail. When such material 
comes to hand it’s a question whether 
with December 25 behind us it’s best to 
print it now or save it until plans for the 
next Christmas season are in the making. 
The receipt of such a report from Rev. 
Ralph P. Boyd of Camp Hill, Ala., made 
us pause for a bit, then, in the hope that 
some of you might like to do some ex- 
perimenting with figures in the intervening 
months, we decided to print it. He calls 
his report 


The Christmas Story in Silhouettes 


This year the Christmas story was ef- 
fectively told in silhouette tableaus at 
the Camp Hill, Ala., church. Inasmuch 
as it is almost impossible to have people 
pose and keep perfectly steady for a long 
enough time to produce the desired effect, 
silhouette figures were cut from heavy 
cardboard such as mattresses are shipped 


in. The process is simple: the characters 
are made by people posing in front of 
strong light, their figures traced on card- 
board and cut out. The figures produced 
by this method are life-like, easily changed 
in scenes, easily stored away, and they 


“eliminate the need for costuming necessary 


in most Christmas tableaus. 

The screen, back of which these card- 
board figures are placed to produce sil- 
houettes, is a frame 88 by 92 inches over 
which is stretched tautly a large sheet. 
The screen can be made beautiful by out- 
lining the framework with holly and ever- 
greens. A large red paper bow at the top 
gives it a picture-frame effect. A strong 
light back of the screen will make the 
figures stand out in bold relief. 

Any number of scenes can be arranged 
according to personal wishes. We used 
“The Nativity Scene,’”’ ‘‘Shepherds in the 
Fields,’ ‘‘Angel Messengers,’”’ ‘‘Adoration 
of Wise Men,” “Adoration of Shepherds,” 
“Flight into Egypt.’ Appropriate music 
and Christmas readings made an effective 
prelude to the story in shadow pictures. 
The gospel narrative is interspersed with 
tableau scenes. A choir, soloist, or con- 
gregational singing of familiar carols, pro- 
duces effective settings for the pictures. 
Unlimited possibilities present themselves 
with this method to produce historical 
pageants on ‘‘The History of Universal- 
ism,”’ ete. 

* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


Scheduled this year for two Sundays, 
Feb. 5 and 12, the annual observance of 
this friendship program in Universalist 
church schools will soon be upon us. An 
envelope of helpful suggestions has been 
sent to every superintendent. 

For schools equipped with stereopticon 
lanterns there is a choice of four sets of 
slides depicting the work of our School for 
Negro Boys and Girls in Suffolk, Va. 
Order yours early if you want it for a cer- 
tain date, for they are in demand all 
through February. 

Two mimeographed services of worship, 
prepared by Miss Andrews for use in 
church schools on these two Sundays, are 
included in the material referred to above. 
They call for participation of seven pupils 
in a simple presentation of the needs of the 
210 children enrolled in the school this 
year. 

You will be interested, too, in the new 
poster giving important facts from 1889— 
the date of the founding of a Universalist 


“mission” in Suffolk—on down to the 
present. One of these posters is in each 
packet. 


* * 
The sign of an adult is to be able to face 
one’s own limitations without losing 
ambition. (Frederick May Eliot.) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WITH SANTA ON THE MOUNTAIN 
TRAIL 


For the third time we tell the old story 
that is ever new—the story of Santa on 
the Mountain Trail. Again the weather 
man was kind, giving us a warm and pretty 
day with a touch of spring about it. 
Again the friends of Friendly House from 
far and near were generous with their 
gifts to our work. So Santa’s pack was 
well filled with many things as he started 
out to visit the cabins on the mountain 
sides. Again there was a busy time at 
Friendly House. Mrs. Boorn, Mrs. Mor- 
gan, a young married woman living in the 
old manse, Frances, whom we like to call 
the Friendly House daughter, were kept 
busy as bees, unpacking boxes, sorting 
things and arranging them. The preacher 
and the Plymouth made many trips be- 
tween Friendly House and the Canton 
station after boxes and more boxes. As 
soon as her school closed at Cullowhee, 
Deane Frazier also came to act as packer- 
in-chief of the family boxes. 

The tree came Christmas eve. The 
children spoke and sang and played musi- 
cal instruments. One boy got up, scratched 
his head and then confessed, “I have for- 
gotten .my piece,” and sat down. A 
pageant closed the program, which was 
opened by Lillian and Doris, who, until 
just lately, have been the leastest ones in 
our church school. Then Santa’s bells 
were heard and the good saint came burst- 
ing in the side door. Some of the children 
said his voice sounded like Alonzo War- 
ren’s, but of course that was just a coin- 
cidence. It was Santa sure enough come 
to greet the mountain children. With his 
help candy, oranges and popcorn were dis- 
tributed. Then from the Chapel to 
Friendly House, where the boxes were 
given out. 

Christmas morning at eleven church and 
church school gathered for a joint service. 
There was a special musical program. 
What we might call the Frazier quartet, 
Deane and Ethel, Andrew and Charles, 
led in the singing of some of the old 
familiar carols. The primary children 
sang a group of songs, a new boys’ choir 
made its debut, and will undoubtedly be 
called upon for further service. Deane 
Frazier, who, after the Christmas recess is 
to become soloist for her college orchestra, 
was our soloist, singing ‘““The New Born 
King”’ from the December Etude. For the 
children’s hour, the preacher told the 
story ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang.” Instead 
of a sermon, Van Dyke’s classic, “The 
Other Wise Man,” was used. 

At dusky dark a large group gathered at 
Friendly House for a candlelighting ser- 
vice. This was an arch of friendship 
stretching from the mountains to Sunset 
Home in Waterville. Our thoughts were 


turned in gratitude to Miss Powell as we 
recalled her years of loving service here 
by the Pigeon River. We read from Van 
Dyke’s “The Friendly Year,’ a book 
which she used for her morning devotions. 
A prayer of thanksgiving that her health 
was improving was offered, together with a 
prayer of petition that peace and joy and 
light might be hers at the eventide. 

The Y. P. C. U. conducted the candle- 
light service in the chapel. A service pre- 
pared by Dr. Blauvelt of Pasadena was 
used. Deane Frazier acted as reader. 
Charles Frazier read the history of the 
hymn, ‘Silent Night, Holy Night,’ and 
then sang it asasolo. The gasoline lamps 
were turned out during the service; the 
chapel was lighted only by candles in the 
hands of the congregation. 

In addition to those we have mentioned 


credit should be given to Mrs. Cora War- 
ren, Mrs. Esther Pruett, and Mrs. Pauline 
Frazier Plott. These took full charge of 
the Christmas eve program. Neither the 
preacher nor Mrs. Boorn knew what was 
going to happen until it happened. The 
people co-operated splendidly. We asked 
them not to interrupt by coming to 
Friendly House after things unless it was 
absolutely necessary. Our own people ac- 
ceded to the request without exception. 
Thus the workers were able to carry on 
the Christmas preparations. We must not 
forget to tell you that Joseph Francis, 
president of our Y. P. C. U., as a com- 
mittee of one, sought out the Christmas 
tree and put it up. 

So the curtain falls upon another Christ- 
mas at Friendly House. The folks of the 
mountains say Thank ye and God bless ye 
to the folks out yonder who helped to bring 
the joy of the season to our scattered 
cabins. In the words of Tiny Tim, “‘God 
bless us everyone” in 1939. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE STORY OF SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


The Only Project for Negroes Spon- 
sored by Our Denomination 


In the year of the founding of the 
Y.P.C.U. Joseph Jordan, a member 
of the Universalist Church of the 
Messiah in Philadelphia, became the 
first Negro to be ordained into the 
Universalist ministry, and was soon 
inspired to start a Universalist 
mission in his home city, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

At the sessions of the Universalist 
General Convention in Washington, 
D. C., money was given for the new 
Negro Mission at Norfolk, Virginia, 
which included by that time a good- 
sized congregation, a church school, 
a day school numbering nearly 100 
children, and the first Negro Y. P. 
C. U. in the denomination. 

1895 Thomas Wise became assistant in Mr. 
Jordan’s work and later he was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry. 
Through his efforts a mission was 
started at Suffolk, Virginia, where, 
previously, Mr. Wise had taught 
school. 

Money was raised by Dr. Quillen H. 
Shinn at the Universalist summer 
meeting at The Weirs, N. H., for a 
school for Negro boys and girls at 
Suffolk. 

The school building was erected and 
Dr. Shinn laid the cornerstone. 
Later in the same year, with Rev. 
Thomas Wise in charge, the first 
eleven pupils were enrolled. 

Rey. Joseph Jordan, founder of the 
Suffolk project, died. 

Rey. Thomas Wise acquired an as- 
sistant for the Suffolk work whose 


1889 


1894 


1897 


1898 


1901 


1902 


name, strangely enough, was also 

Joseph Jordan, but no kin of the 

founder. 

Rev. Thomas Wise died. Joseph F. 

Jordan, trained in a Negro college 

and at the Universalist Theological 

School, St. Lawrence University, 

Canton, N. Y., took over full charge 

of the work at Suffolk. The school 

grew rapidly, the enrollment rising 

to 100, 200, and one year to 300. 

Universalist church schools, through 

the General Sunday School Associa- 

tion, began to co-operate in financ- 
ing the work of the school at Suf- 
folk. 

Dr. Jordan died. His daughter, 

Mrs. Annie B. Willis, a teacher in the 

school, took his place as principal. 

(Summer) Dr. Robert Cummins, 

General Superintendent of Univer- 

salist Churches, visits the Suffolk 

School and reports: “The building 

is in dire need of painting, inside and 

out. Many of the children sit on the 
floor because there are no desks for 
them. Not one piece of play equip- 
ment is on the grounds. The library 
is made up of books which could not 
command a place on the 5 cent shelf 
in front of a second-hand bookstore.” 

(Fall) The Executive Board of the 

Y. P. C. U. votes to join with the 

G. 8S. S. A. to help meet the present 

emergency by making the Suffolk 

School one of the Christian service 

projects for our Church Extension 

program. 

1939 Mrs. Willis is still principal; her 
daughter, Dorothy, and Miss Ethel 
Whack are assisting her as teachers. 
The enrollment last fall was 210. 


1904 


1918 


1929 


1938 


1938 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and _ Interests 


PERSONALS 


Roy L. Frazee, formerly organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Trinity Church, 
Boston, has accepted the position as or- 
ganist of the First Universalist Church of 
Biddeford, Maine. Mrs. Maud Ewell 
has accepted the position of director of 
religious education and assistant to Rev. 
G. H. Thorburn, Jr., in the Biddeford 
church. 


Weldon Merritt Powell, Jr., age four- 
teen months, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Powell of Meriden, Conn., was baptized in 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Meriden, 
by Rey. C. H. Emmons, following the 
funeral of Rev. Delmar Everett Trout, 
pastor of the church. Mr. Trout had 
planned to christen this child on New 
Year’s day. 


Rey. Robert H. Barber of Scranton, 
Pa., will conduct the morning devotional 
service over Station WBGI at 8.30 on 
Jan. 24, 26 and 28. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins now 
are at 112 Babcock Street, Brookline, 
Mass., care Mrs. A. W. Linscott. 


Mrs. Laura Lindsay, formerly of Rox- 
bury, Mass., on Dec. 26, by a fall in the 
home of a brother in Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, suffered a broken hip and a 
sprained wrist, and is now in a hospital 
in Woodstock. She may be reached in 
correspondence at Box 223, Woodstock, 
N. B., care of Mrs. Tweedie. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent of Churches 
in Massachusetts, was the preacher at 
Assinippi (Norwell), Mass., on Sunday, 
Jan. 8, and will be at the Federated Church 
in Charlton on Jan. 15. 


Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks were 
guests of a group of friends at a luncheon 
held at the Boston City Club Saturday, 
Jan. 7. Those present were Dr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Rose, Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cum- 
mins, Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff, Dr. 
and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell, Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, and Dean Lee S. McCollester. © 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent, preached in the Pittsfield, 
Maine, Universalist church on Sunday 
morning, Jan. 8, delivered the sermon, on 
“Craftsmen of the Soul,’ at the ordination 
service of LeRoy A. Congdon at Gardiner 
on Sunday evening, and spoke at a meeting 
of the Maine Council of Churches in Ban- 
gor on Monday evening, on ‘‘Not That 
We All Think Alike.” He returned to 
Boston on Tuesday, Jan. 10. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. The pre-Christmas service on 


Sunday, Dec. 18, was largely attended and 
the pastor’s subject was “On Our Way to 
Christmas.” At 7.30 the Belmont Pag- 
eant of the Nativity was given under the 
direction of Mrs. Arthur K. Litchfield and 
Miss Alice C. Barratt. The music was 
furnished by Gordon C. Hunt, organist, 
Mary Hill Hinchcliffe, soprano, and Grace 
Stearns Lake, contralto. On Christmas 
day the musical program was directed 
by the organist assisted by the church solo- 
ist, ‘The Sterling Sextet’? and Ruth Hem- 
merle, harpist. The pastor was assisted 
by his son, Albert C. Niles, home from St. 
Lawrence for the holidays, who read the 
scriptures and offered prayer. Pupils of 
the church school participated in a “‘White 
Gifts for the King Service’? under the 
leadership of Gordon Barker and Alice C. 
Barratt. At 6.30 came the candlelight 
service by the Young People’s Christian 
Union, led by the pastor. During the week 
parties were given by the Woman’s Club, 
church school and Y. P. C. U. On Tues- 
day, the 27th, at the Mission Circle meet- 
ing, moving pictures of the Camp for Dia- 
betic Children at North Oxford were 
shown, and the Clara Barton Christmas 
Stockings brought in. The church has 
lost recently one of its oldest members by 
death, Christopher Lake, father of Simon 
Lake, the inventor, who died at the age of 
ninety-one. Mr. Lake was a resident of 
Bridgeport for thirty-five years. He was a 
pioneer in the aviation field. He came to 
the Universalist Church here from the 
Church of the Messiah in Philadelphia. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—The usual Christmas party, 
under the direction of Miss Stella Adams, 
was given for twenty poor children sent out 
by the Morgan Memorial of Boston. 
This party, held on the evening of Dec. 28, 
was the twenty-sixth of the same nature 
given by the Beacon Church. 

Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pastor. 
On New Year’s Sunday Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood held open house at the parsonage. 
The tea table was decorated in keeping 
with the holiday season. Hostesses were 
Mrs. May Dunbar, Mrs. Florence Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Helen Bodge, Mrs. Eva L. 
Tovey, Mrs. Gertrude A. Spaulding, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Harrison. 

Gardner.—Rey. E. James Abar, pastor. 
The hurricane of Sept. 21 removed the 
chimney from the church and, in conse- 
quence, the annual fair had to be post- 
poned for a week, and Sunday services 
were discontinued for two weeks. The 
tower was damaged, the large window at 
the front was broken, and many shingles 
were blown away. The parsonage property 
was damaged also. A pageant was given 
at 4.30 p. m., on Christmas day. There 
was a large attendance. 


New York 
Brooklyn, All Souls—Rey. Cornelius: 
Greenway, pastor. Fifty-nine senior Y. P. 
C. U. members met at the parsonage on 
Christmas eve and serenaded the minister 
and his family. Then they went singing 


_Christmas carols in front of the homes of 


parishioners. They sang from 7.30 p. m. 
to 1 a.m. Christmas day. The Christmas 
congregation was the largest of the present 
pastorate and the Christmas offering was 
over $1,000. The Sunday school Christmas 
parties were great successes. All the 
children had a present from the lighted 
Christmas tree and received a box of 
Christmas candy. Ice cream and cake were 
served. The Y. P. C. U. held a Christmas 
party and eighty-five were present. They 
had their own tree and all received remem- 
brances. A check for $1,000 for the En- 
dowment Fund was received, in memory 
of Mrs. Emma A. Pendleton. Since 1929 
the Endowment Fund has been increased 
by $9,400. During 1938 the pastor made 
over 800 calls, officiated at nineteen wed- 
dings, at sixteen christenings and at thirty- 
eight funerals. Over 600 Christmas toys 
were collected from the church people for 
the needy children in Brooklyn. Twenty- 
one families in the church were given 
Christmas baskets. 


Pennsylvania 

Scranton.—Rev. Robert H. Barber, 
pastor. A shower was given by the 
Women’s Society to the pastor and his 
bride, and a reception for them was held at 
the home of Miss Agnes Nicol. At a 
Sunday school teachers’ meeting plans to 
increase the school membership were 
made. The primary school has a new 
musical director, Mrs. Norvelle Valenchias. 
The children provided the entire enter- 
tainment for the Sunday school Christmas: 
party. They also attended a second 
Christmas party at the home of the minis- 
ter. The Y. P. C. U. has met Sunday eve- 
nings for discussion of such topics as 
“What Is God Like?” and “The Impor- 
tance of Racial Tolerance.’’ The Pilgrim 
Fellowship of Men and the Women’s So- 
ciety have been concerned with raising 
money—the men through monthly card 
parties and the women through their 
popular penny suppers. An old-fashioned 
Hallowe’en party was attended by over 
seventy. During Christmas week a Christ- 
mas pageant and candlelight service 
were given under the direction of Mrs. 
Barber, with the assistance of the girls” 
choir. In October the minister preached ~ 
the sermon at the annual meeting of the 
Susquehanna Association at Brooklyn. 
He has lectured regularly on international 
relations before the League of Women 
Voters and the Women’s Institute for 
International Peace. He has also been 
invited to preach the Wednesday sermon 
at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church during the 
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United Churches’ Week of Prayer. At- 
tendance at the regular Sunday morning 
services has doubled during the last year, 
and the size of the Sunday school has in- 
creased proportionally. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Rey. W. W. Willard is a Congregational 
minister living at Rochester, Wis. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. J. J. Cogan is a retired Episcopal 
minister now living in Salem, Mass. 

Rev. W. E. Davies is minister of the 
Universalist church in Orono, Maine. 

* ok 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Continued from page 30) 
dence; but now he is walking with a cane 
as a result of an encounter with an auto- 
mobile near his home, 253 Armington St., 
Edgewood, R. I. 

A copy of the bylaws of the Association 
may be secured by sending a penny postal 
to the secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Attorney Clement F. Robinson has ad- 
vanced the tax litigation one more step 
by filing an appeal from the refusal of the 
Saco assessors to abate the taxes of 1937 
and 1938. It is expected that the case will 
not be argued in the law court until the 
June term. 

A seven-hundred-word letter has been 
received from the Treasury Department in 
Washington stating that the F. B. P. A. is 
not subject to a Federal income tax! 

R.F.N. 


* * 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF UNIVER- 
SALIST WOMEN 


Invitations have been sent to leaders of 
women’s groups and wives of ministers in 
Universalist churches in New England to 
attend an important meeting in the interest 
of a forward looking, unified program for 
women’s activities in the Church, to be 
held Jan. 16 in the Arlington Street Uni- 


tarian Church, Boston. Luncheon at 12.30. 


followed by a short program and informal 
discussion period. Reservations are lim- 
ited to 175. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION 


A mid-year institute will be held Jan. 21, 
1939, at the First Universalist Church, 
Melrose, Mass. Theme, “Fine Arts in 
Religious Education.” 

Registration is at 3.30-3.45. 

Assembly, 3.45-4.00. Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy presiding. ‘‘Choric Speaking,”’ 
Miss Mildred Jones Keefe. 

Directors’ meeting at six. Supper at 
6.30. Reservations must be made for 
supper by Jan. 19, to Mrs. C. R. Barker, 


89 Magoun Avenue, 
8172-W. 

Worship service at 7.30, Frank Grebe, 
Second Church in Newton. Address, 
“Christian Art and Religious Education,” 
Mr. Grebe. 

To reach Melrose: Take train fromNorth 
Station—2.40 and 3.25. Or bus from 
Malden Square and get off at Essex Street. 


* * 


KARL MATHIE 


Karl Mathie, versatile and dynamic 
spirit in the affairs of Wausau, Wis., for a 
lifetime, died recently in his sleep in Los 
Angeles, Calif., where he had gone to 
spend the winter. He was seventy-two 
years old. His activities covered many 
fields, for his interests were very wide. A 
graduate of Lawrence College, from which 
he received the Phi Beta Kappa key, he 


Medford, Mystic 


continued his studies with post graduate 
work at Harvard. For eleven years he was 
head of the Wausau schools. For a num- 
ber of years he served as assistant pastor 
of the Congregational church at Apple- 
ton, Wis. He succeeded Dr. Bisbee at 
Miami, Fla., and carried on the work there 
for a year. He served for many years as 
trustee of Lawrence College, was presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and was a member of the Normal 
Board of Regents of Minnesota. Mr. 
Mathie stood high in the councils of the 
Democratic Party and was nominated for 
the governorship. He made an excellent 
race in this normally Republican state. 
He contributed occasionally to The Chris- 
tian Leader a series of articles on “Uncle 
David’s Correspondence”’ dealing with the 
ethical problems confronting two genera- 
tions a number of years ago, showing his 
unflagging interest in youth. Much of his 
life was spent in organization work. He 
organized the Mosinee Paper Mills, a mil- 
lion dollar corporation here, and was 
manager for five years. He also organized 


the Watab Paper Mills of St. Cloud, 
Minn., and was manager for several years. 
While there he introduced the eight-hour 
shift, one of the first in the United States 
to adopt the shorter working day. 

During the World War Mr. Mathie or- 
ganized “‘The American Friends of German 
Democracy.”’ Over 9000 joined the or- 
ganization, many of them leaders in their 
communities. He talked to German- 
American audiences in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Minnesota, and North and 
South Dakota during that period. 

Mr. Mathie was an idealist and was de- 
voted to the church. He served as Sunday 
school teacher, Boy Scout leader, trustee, 
secretary, treasurer, and president of the 
board of trustees. He was a regular at- 
tendant at church services and always one 
of the most cordial and enthusiastic at 
social functions. 

He was an earnest advocate and worker 
for peace. He wrote and directed a 
thoughtful and spectacular pageant which 
was presented at a state Rotary Conven- 
tion and at an international Convention 
of Rotary in Texas, some years ago. 

For the last two years he had been de- 
veloping and organizing the Centenary 
Anniversary of Wausau. This was to be 
not just another carnival and parade af- 
fair, but was to be a re-creation of the life 
in Wausau of a hundred years ago. It 
was to last an entire summer, with scores 
of Indians present, in wigwams, weaving 
and tilling the soil; with lumberjacks as 
of old at their labors in “The Pinery,” as 
this country was called. It was to be an 
observance that would attract wide at- 
tention. The spade work for this has al- 
ready been done by Karl Mathie. 

He was a member of the American Po- 
litical Science Association, the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, the Harvard Club of 
Wisconsin and other local clubs. 

That the beautiful Wausau church be- 
came a reality instead of a dream is due to 
a little gathering which Mr. Mathie ar- 
ranged. The new church had been talked 
of for some time. Mr. Mathie sought to 
crystallize the thought into action. To 
his invited guests, he gave out slips of 
paper with Bible verses mentioned on them 
to look up. Each man read of the thing 
he must do to make the church come 
true. From the initial fund started at the 
gathering, the church grew. 

Mr. Mathie married Carrie Hamilton 
Briggs in 1892. Mrs. Mathie survives, as 
well as two daughters—Mrs. E. J. Tippett 
of Milwaukee, and Mrs. J. A. Bell of Chi- 
cago. 

The funeral service was held at the 
church in Wausau Dec. 14, 1938, conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin. 
The Masonic bodies assisted at the ser- 
vice, conducted by the past masters of the 
lodge of whom Mr. Mathie was one. 

The pastor said of him: “He was one of 
the truest Christians I have ever known. 
He thoughtfully and sincerely endeavored 
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to live the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


* * 


REV. PLATO T. JONES 


Rey. Plato T. Jones, former acting pastor 
of the First Universalist Church in Au- 
burn, N. Y., died Jan. 3. He was seventy- 
eight years of age. 

Mr. Jones received his education at 
Hamilton College, from which he was 
graduated in 1885, and at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1888. His first pastorate was 
at Red Wing, Minn. He served for 
twelve years as pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Matteawan, N. Y., 
and for eight years as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Easton, Pa. Re- 
turning to Auburn, he served for a year 
and a half as supply pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of that city. For the fol- 
lowing thirteen years he was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Mora- 
Wide 

Again returning to Auburn, he became 
acting pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, and served faithfully in that posi- 
tion for eight years, retiring in February, 
1938, because of poor health. He was 
known and loved throughout the com- 
munity and leaves behind a host of 
friends. He is survived by his wife and 
three children. 

Hal T. Kearns. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts will hold a Public 
Meeting at the First Universalist Church, 
Roxbury, Mass., on Jan. 19, 1939. The 
morning session will convene at 10.30 and 
the afternoon session at 1.45. 

Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C., will be the principal speaker 
of the day. Interesting presentations of 
the various projects in which the society 
is engaged will be presented in a novel 
manner. 

Luncheon will be served at fifty cents 
and tickets must be reserved by Jan. 16 
from Miss Louise Lovell, 103 Munroe 
St., Roxbury, telephone Gar. 0399. The 
church is on Buena Vista Street, not far 
from the Dudley Street station. Take a 
car marked Washington Street and get off 
at Buena Vista Street. 

* +” 


UNIVERSALIST RALLIES IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


The first of the five district rally meet- 
ings in Massachusetts, all to be addressed 
by Dr. Cummins, will be held in the First 
Universalist Church on Inman Street, 
Cambridge, on Sunday evening, Jan. 15. 
This is, therefore, the last opportunity 
for the Leader to make announcement of 
this big enterprise before its inauguration. 

These meetings are scheduled to begin 
at 7.15 p.m. There will be a brief organ 


recital from 7.15 to 7.30. At 7.30, after a 
selection by the Cambridge choir, Dr. 
Huntley will conduct the worship service 
of scripture reading and prayer. Dr. 
Coons, the State Superintendent, will pre- 
side, explain the purpose of the meetings, 
and call the roll of the churches repre- 
sented to determine the number of repfe- 
sentatives from each place. From several 
of the parishes in the Greater Boston dis- 


trict, delegations from the Young People’s - 


Christian Union are planning to be present. 

As was the practice last season, no col- 
lection will be taken, and it is arranged 
that the entire service will be concluded by 
9 p. m., thus affording time for all to reach 
their homes by a reasonable hour. There 
is ample parking space in the immediate 
vicinity of the church. 

The second rally of this series will be 
held in the church in Lynn on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 29. 


* * 


FATHER COUGHLIN’S REDE- 
SIGNED CROSS 
(Continued from page 45) 

has not conducted his anti-Jewish crusades 
in the name of that Jewish Leader. But 
in this country we havea man whose appeal 
is to the same sadistic, ignorant, stupid 
and cowardly faculties whose exploitation 
made Hitler’s rise to power possible. In 
fact, this man’s appeal is a copy, an imi- 
tation of Hitler’s. He gets his material 
from Hitler’s propaganda even though he 
disguises the fact. Is it not time Coughlin 
made up his mind whether he is a follower 
of the anti-Jewish Hitler or of the Jewish 
Jesus? His clothing is the clothing of a 
priest of Christ. But his words are not 
Christ’s words of love and peace and 
brotherhood; they are Hitler’s words of 
hate and strife and racial animosity. Can 
it be that we have here a Hitlerite in 
Christ’s clothing? Is Coughlin’s symbol 
the cross or the swastika? Or is he making 
one symbol out of both? 

It has been fortunate that some higher 
authorities of the Catholic Church, to- 
gether with certain well-known Catholic 
periodicals, have repudiated Father Cough- 
lin’s racial fanaticism. We would remind 
Father Coughlin of the words of Lincoln, 
who averred that anyone who launches a 
despotism will sooner or later find that 
despotism at his own door. We would sug- 
gest to Father Coughlin and any who 
might support him that a despotic and 
cruel persecution of the Jewish people in 
this country would not stop with the Jews. 
In Germany the persecution began with the 
Jews and is now embracing the Catholics. 
Cardinal Innitzer welcomed Hitler to 
Vienna. We know what happened to 
Cardinal Innitzer. That is a pattern which 
might easily be duplicated if racial perse- 
cution began in this country. 

No oppressive, bitter or cruel crusade is 
ever going to improve human life. Life is 
enriched, not by fanatical persecutions, 
but by good-humored persuasions. Com- 


pare, if you like, the crusading, anti-Jew- 
ish vocal bombardments of Hitler and 
Coughlin with the gentle humor of that 
most American American, Mark Twain, 
who said, ‘‘You need not tell me that a 
person is a Jew or a Catholic, a Protestant, 
a foreigner or an American; you need tell 
me only that he is a human being; nothing 
could be worse than that.” 


Obituary 


David Wright Morey 


David Wright Morey died in Keystone Heights, 
Florida, Jan. 1, 1939. He was born in Newport, 
N. Y., May 10, 1903, the son of Milo and Blanche 
Wright Morey. 

On Dec. 17 he was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident, and did not regain consciousness. 

Besides his parents, he leaves a brother, Donald, 
in Albany, N. Y., and a half brother and half sister 
in Central New York. 


Mrs. James M. Payson 


Mrs. Flora Bassett Payson, wife of Dr. James 
Milford Payson, minister emeritus of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Canton, N. Y., died at her home 
in Canton Friday morning, Dec. 23, 1988. The 
funeral service was held at the Payson home on 
Monday afternoon, Dec. 26. Rev. Hugh 8. Tigner, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of Canton, 
and Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president emeritus 
of St. Lawrence University and a lifelong friend of 
Dr. and Mrs. Payson, both officiated. 

Mrs. Payson was born in Canton, N. Y., on June 
20, 1851, the daughter of Universalist parents. In 
1874 she married James Milford Payson and went 
with her husband to Sherman, N. Y., where the 
young couple had a ministry in the Universalist 
church. Dr. and Mrs. Payson together served par- 
ishes at Rochester, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis., and 
later for many years the church at Canton. Through 
her entire life Mrs. Payson was a loyal and tireless 
worker for the Universalist Church. For many 
years she was in charge of the kindergarten depart- 
ment of the Canton church and an ardent supporter 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, and although 
she has been confined to her home by ill health for 
several years now, she always kept touch with her 
church. 


Notices 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Women’s Alliance will 
be held at Bethany Union, Friday, Jan. 20, at eleven 
o’clock. Arrangements will be made for the coming 
lecture to be given by Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
date of which will appear later. 

Lettie B. Cook, 
Recording Secretary. 
ce 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer from Ohio of Rev. George H. 
Wood. 

Transferred to Central Committee of Fellowship 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, who has moved to Dallas, 
Texas, which is within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Committee. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ee 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 


Jan. 23—J. Theodore Whitney, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Subject: “The 
Layman Looks at the Ministry.” 

* * 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 25, 1939, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
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fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the Home and its prospects 
- for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 

* x 
KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. Organ recital Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Preachers 


Jan. 17-20: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D. D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Jan. 24-27: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 


Feb. 7-10: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 


Unitarian Church, Worcester. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Feb. 21: Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

Feb. 28-24: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 

March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 21-24: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. 
D., May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 


light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent ~ 


guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield_St., Boston 


April 3-7 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Start the New Year right = 
minister of King’s Chapel. 4 <i. 
April 11-14: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace Subscribe for The Christian Leader 


Church, New York City. 
April 18, 20, 21: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Issued every week, $2.50 ce eat 


Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 
ey located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intenséve review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Local and Suburban 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
believe that it has . . . somehow or other reached final truth. ... It 
may be worth while . . . to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. . .. The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . Hardly had this eminent 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 
to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


muvee §COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A unique institution -- a university college -- combining the ad- 
vantages of small classes and individual instruction with a rich and 
varied educational environment 

Located in one of the greatest educational centers of America. 


For information, address the Dean of the following departments : 


Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering, Religion, Graduate 
Studies, Medicine, Dentistry, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

There are some good stories, mostly il- 
lustrative, scattered through Dr. William 
N. Macartney’s reminiscent ‘Fifty Years 
-a Country Doctor.” There is the story of 
the little girl whose older brother, very 
-serious-minded, caught her stealing jam. 
“Mabel,” he said, ‘‘do you want to go to 
hell,’ to which she replied, ‘‘Wait, Bobby, 
till I det my hat.’’ There is the story, too, 
of the ministers who were comparing notes. 
“T have three hundred and odd members 
in my congregation,” said the one. “TI 
have over four hundred all odd,’’ replied 
‘the other.—Advance. 

* * 

The small daughter of the advertising 
manager of one of our church papers came 
home from Sunday school the other day 
with an illustrated leaflet in her hand. 
“What’s that you have there?” asked the 
proud father. . “Oh,” replied the child, 
‘Gust an ad about heaven.”’—The Living 
Church. 

Washington, D. C., is said to support 
1874 saloons and 399 churches—four, plus, 
saloons to the church. We presume some 
gink will be coming along and point to 
this as one of those places on our American 
map that is ridiculously over churched.— 
Religious Telescope. 

Heeete 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, in his book on 
“Honesty,” declares that we should always 
tell the truth—even when a woman asks 
us if we like her hat! It will be agreed, 
we think, that Dr. Cabot has offered these 
days the supreme test of his thesis.— Unity. 

Professor: ‘‘And just why wouldn’t you 
want to have your name inscribed in the 
Hall of Fame?” 

Student: ‘“‘Well, I’d sooner have people 
asking why it isn’t there than why it is.”— 
Advance. 

* * 

“Tf you and your mother keep nagging, 
you will bring out the animal in me.” 

“Don’t say that, Henry. We’re both 
seared of mice.’’—Springfield Republican. 

me re 


Let us relax. Nazi agents are trying to 
persuade the Indians to attack us. If that 
is typical of Nazi brains, we needn’t be 
scared. Buffalo Evening News. 

* * 


Visitor to Museum (approaching statue): 
“Alabaster?” 
Keeper (raising his eyebrows): ‘No, 
Venus.’’—Toronito Globe. 
* * 
1905: ‘‘Look, look! There’s an auto.’’ 
1930: ‘Look, look! There’s a horse.’’ 
1955: “Look, look! There’s a pedes- 
trian.’’—E xchange. 
* * 
Rexford: ‘I suppose you think I’m a 
perfect idiot?” 
Roberta: ‘‘Oh, none of us is perfect.’”’— 
Exchange. 
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Universalism 
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Clarence R. Skinner 


Dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion 


C.0.N FP ENaiks 


Why a Church ? 

A Free Church. 

The Universalist Church. 
Growing toward the Universal. 
God and Democracy. 
The Nature of Man. 
Brotherhood. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 
Hell and Salvation. 

The New Unity. 

The Final Triumph. 
Enemies of Universalism. 
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